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The children who will not come home from school 


HERE is one good thing about the 

next war, if it comes—everybody 
will be in it. And “in it” does not mean 
such tenuous participation as women 
knitting wristlets and men buying non- 
taxable bonds “until it hurts.” It means 
going hungry, wasting away from dis- 
ease, suffering unbelievably, dying hor- 
ribly. Planes, and ships, and subma- 
rines, and artillery that can laugh at dis- 
tance will see to that. 

Whole cities of non-combatants will 
be wiped out. Children will leave for 
school and never return. People will die 
in the streets, in their offices, and their 
homes. 


As they have in every other war, epi- 


demics will strike where troops congre- 
gate. But epidemics also will ravage 
cities demoralized by bombs containing 
not only explosives and gas, but germs. 

All this will bring home to the stay- 
at-homes the true monstrosity and fu- 
tility of war, and that will be a good 
thing. For that alone, probably, will 
make the great mass of people do what 
so far they have failed to do—rise in all 
their might and refuse to allow another 
war! 

There’s only one drawback to this 
lesson: that is, that most qualified ex- 
perts agree that civilization cannot sur- 
vive another war. The next “war to end 
wars” probably will end civilization al- 


so. The time for us all to rise in our 
might is now! 


What to do about it 


Today with talk of another war heard 
everywhere, millions of Americans stand 
firm in their determination that the 
folly of 1914-1918 shall not occur 
again. Wortp Peraceways is a non- 
profit organization for public enlighten- 
ment on international affairs. Your 
cooperation is needed to extend its 
campaign, of which this advertisement 
is a part, into every corner of the world. 
Send your contribution or inquiry to- 
day to Wortp Peraceways, 103 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 















TO SCHOOL-TEACHERS ONLY ~ 


IVORY STAMP 
(CLUB ALBUM 





Thousands of Teachers are using the Ivory Stamp Club Album to 


start their pupils on the instructive hobby of stamp-collecting 


Now Ivory Soap makes it easy and inexpensive 
for your pupils to pursue the fascinating hobby 
of stamp-collecting . . . the hobby of the Presi- 
dent, of the King of England and of great men 
throughout the world. Investigate this simple 
plan. Do this today: 


1. Send for FREE Ivory 132-page Stamp Album .. . 
free to school-teachers only. 


2. Listen to Captain Tim Healy and Ivory’s Stamp 
Club of the Air . . . broadcast 3 times every week. Cap- 
tain Tim, former Britishintelligence officer, teaches with 
postage stamps... tells your pupils through this excit- 
ing medium what you teach them in the classroom. 


Albums For Your Pupils. Once you have seen the 132- 
page Ivory Soap Stamp Album, you’re sure to want 
one for each pupil. And you can get as many as you 
need for only 5¢ and 1 Ivory Soap wrapper each. 





MONDAY WEDNESDAY 





ON THESE STATIONS. Captain Tim and The Ivory Stamp Club of the Air 
are broadcasting over these stations 


FRIDAY 


7:15 TO 7:30 P. M. EASTERN STANDARD TIME 


. ee New York WMAL ... . Washington KDKA ... . Pittsburgh 
ro Boston WSYR ... . Syracuse WGAR .... Cleveland 
WBZA . Springfield WHAM ... . Rochester WXYZ ... . Detroit NAME 
WBAL . Baltimore WCKY .... Cincinnati oe > 
ADDRESS. 
6:15 TO 6:30 P. M. CENTRAL STANDARD TIME ; A 
z F 
We & she ee Chicago OS i Sint. Bic ora tata St. Louis WNT ... . Cedar Rapids dys a 
KSO .... . Des Moines Re. She + & @ 8 Omaha 






MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. . 


PROCTER|& GAMBLE, Dept. VI-16, Box 1801, Cincinnati, Ohio 
; lemen: Please send me FREE and postpaid the 132-page Ivory Stamp 
Album which gives instructions for forming a School Stamp Club. 





Stamps For Your Pupils. Through the Ivory Stamp 
Club of the Air, your pupils can obtain stamps of 
every type at a fraction of their regular list price. 


Right now send off for your FREE Ivory Stamp 
Album. This evening, listen to the Ivory 
Stamp Club of the Air. Then form your own 
school Stamp Club—the album tells how. Don’t 
wait. Take the first steps right now to start your 
pupils on this thrilling hobby. It will make your 
work easier, make their studies interesting. And 
they’ll be mighty grateful to you in years to 
come. Mail the coupon below today. 
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COMING IN THE 
FEBRUARY ISSUE 


“RUSSIAN WINTER"—Grabar 
A snow scene with a peasant woman in 
colorful costume, a delightful wintry 
landscape, will be our February cover. 





A RUG-WEAVING PROJECT 

Margie Clayton . 
This unit based on handcraft was car- 
ried out by third-grade pupils. Teach- 
ers will find helpful suggestions here 
for a study of colonial life. 


FEBRUARY PROGRAM MATERIAL 
All the special days observed in Febru- 
ary will have consideration in the pages 
of the Entertainment Section, with a 
wide choice of music, recitations, ex- 
ercises, and plays. 


THE ILLUSTRATED UNIT OF WORK 
This section will be devoted to mate- 
rials on character education for three 
age levels. There will be many pic- 
tures and suggestions for handwork 
and other correlating activities. 


LESSON MATERIAL AND TESTS 
A lesson on the life of Washington, 
study questions on the “Gettysburg 
Address,” and tests on the lives of 
Lincoln and Washington make up a 
page of subject matter which will be 
useful during the coming month. 
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VOLUME XLV 
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Our Editorial Page : 
“70° North”—Frederick ‘Judd “Waugh 


PRIMARY GRADES SECTION 
Take Care of Your Belongings 
A Bank Project for = Grades 
A Flower Unit. 
Drawing Children i in Other ‘Lands 


Miniature Reproductions—*70° North”. 


Drawing Pictures of Winter Walks. 
Seatwork for “A Flower Unit”. 
Seatwork for “A Chinese Activity” 
A Chinese Activity 

Five Primary Stories for January. 


Blackboard Reading and Language Lessons 


Illustrating Winter Sports. 
A Visit to China by Means of Pictures 
Phonics in the Reading Program 
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Movies Seek Comments of 


Young Reviewers 


About fifty-five per cent of the 
boys and girls who were invited re- 
cently to preview a feature film for 
the benefit of the junior division of 
the National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures, admit that they go 
to a picture when they like the star 
whose name is blazoned on the theater 
marquee. The other forty-five per 
cent are intrigued by the story value 
of the drama offered. 

But even those who choose their 
movie because of likable stars often 
decide that their favorites do not fit 
equally well in all settings. Most 
juniors would go to see certain actors 
without regard to the title of the 
play, but critical second thoughts of- 
ten lead them to realize that “the 
play’s the thing.” 

Children who are experienced as 
Young Reviewers have learned that 
it takes time and thought to choose 
the best movies for themselves, but 
that it is much more fun than drop- 
ping in every Saturday afternoon at 
the nearest picture house. 

Although the National Board of 
Review has experimented with only 
six hundred juniors in New York 
City so far, it plans to interest boys 
and girls all over the country during 
the present year. To do this it has 
developed a motion picture apprecia- 
tion course to be used in boys’ and 
girl’ community club groups, and in 
schools. Discussion outlines are sent 
once a month to group leaders. 

The complete plan of study for 
eight months is described in a pro- 
spectus, which will be sent to any 
interested person by the National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Thoughts on Insurance 


If you are honest about it, aren’t 
there some mornings when you have 
said to yourself, “I'd give almost any- 
thing if I didn’t have to get up and 
go to school today”? 

But what a difference it makes 
when something happens to prevent 
you from going—a cold, a touch of 
flu, an enlarged and enraged appen- 
dix, a wrenched back, a broken arm, 
a highway accident, or a “keep-away” 
quarantine sign. Then all the fun of 
staying at home is ruined by worry— 
a great big worry as to how to pay 
the doctor and the nurse, and take 
care of all the extra bills. 

What a relief it is to know that at 
such times you've got a strong insur- 
ance company to come quickly to 
your aid with cash. No necessity to 
use up savings (if any), no depend- 
ence upon the generosity of relatives 
or friends. Just a simple business 
transaction that you arranged when 
you were strong and well. 

The insurance company records 
show that one out of five teachers is 
disabled each year. This means that 
the chances of continually dodging 
misfortune are pretty slim. Insur- 
ance doesn’t cost much, and when 
your “rainy day” of misfortune does 
come along, it’s a mighty nice thing 
to know that you’re going to have a 


check to help pay the bills. 
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EVERY READER of the FAMOUS “OUTLINE of HISTORY” 
HAS EAGERLY AWAITED THIS GREAT COMPANION WORK 


A $5.00 VALUE The Whole Amazing 


TAA dee 8o7e THE 
Greatest SCIENCE 


Outlin OF LIFE 


AT Wells did for history with such 

amazing success in “The Outline of His- 
—_ he has now done for the whole science 
of life! 


: : Here Py se cea) aay “A 
ramatic epic of all living things—a whole TO NEW MEMBERS 
OF THE LITERARY | 


library of knowledge on every form of life— 
GUILD 






































1514 
Pages 


387 


lilus- 
trations 


revealing the mysteries of the human body 
and human behavior; of animal life; life in the 
sea; insect life; reptiles and birds; plant life. 
Here is everything you have always wanted to 
know about the origin and evolution of all the in- 
habitants of the universe. In fascinating text and pic- 
tures H. G. Wells in collaboration with Julian S. Huxley 
and G. P. Wells, unfolds the secrets of birth, sex-life, the workings of the body 
machine in man and in all other living things. 


“The Science of Life” is a work which no modern, well-informed person can 
do without. Originally published in four volumes for $10.00, it is now pre- 
sented complete in this ONE magnificent volume of 1514 pages—and you 
may have it free, if you accept this offer of free membership in the Guild. 
This is the most sensational offer the Guild has ever made. Don’t miss it. 
Act at once before the supply of these wonderful books is exhausted. 


A FEW OF THE FASCINATING SUBJECTS IN THIS GREAT VOLUME 
— oe Food Becomes “Missing Links” in ay of Life Among Ants, 


joo , Evolution 
Nervous Mechanism and the _ Evidence of the Rocks Infectious and Contagious 
Brain Man’s Bo: i 


Disease 
Drugs, Their Uses and 
ingers 
The Heart and Lungs 


Reproduction and Fertiliza- Wow Our _ = Multiply 


Mendel’s Law of Heredity 


ion 
Growth and Development of Is Human Rejuvenation 


the Embryo Desirable? Concer 
Childhood, Adolescence What Determines Sex? Tuberculosis 

Maturity TERES SUNT Behavior, Feeling and 
Mommals The Ages of Ancient Life Thought 
Birds and Reptiles The Plants of the Ancient the Amphibian Mind 
Fishes, Insects World Courtship in Animals 
Vegetable Life The Reptilian Adventure Play 
The Smallest Living Things Dinosaurs é The World of a Dog 
Evolution and Creation Ways and Worlds of Life Human Behaviorism 

Serpents and Living Life in the Sea Hypnosis 


Dinosaurs The Six Vitamins 


AND HUNDREDS MORE 


GUILD MEMBERSHIP 
IS FREE 


The Guild provides the most complete, economical, convenient 
book service in the country. It selects for you each month an 
outstanding new book before publication. If you want the Guild 
selection for the month you pay only $2.00 (plus a few cents car- 
rying charges) regardless of the retail price. (Regular retail 
prices of Guild selections range from $2.50 to $5.00.) If you do 
not want the Guild selection, you may choose from 40 other outstanding 
books recommended each month by the Guild, or, the Guild will deliver, 
postpaid, any other book in print you wish at the publishers’ price. You are not ob- 
ligated to take a book every month. You may buy as few as four books within a 
year to enjoy all advantages of membership. 


GUILD MEMBERS SAVE UP TO 50% 


Outstanding of all advantages of Guild membership, particularly at this 
time, is the saving in cost of books. Remember, Guild savings are not 
merely fractional savings. When you can get a $3.00, $4.00 or $5.00 book 
for only $2.00, you can see at once that your book bills can be cut in half, 
and that you can afford to buy more books you wish to read this way 
than under any other plan. Full details of this special plan will be sent 
to you upon enrollment. 


NEW! FREE BONUS BOOKS TWICE A YEAR 


Now it is possible for Guild members to get an additional NEW book 
every six months ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW-—Send No Money 


The special features of Guild membership guarantee you greater econ- 
omy, convenience and satisfaction than any other method of book buy- 
ing. Remember: You buy only the books you want and may accept as 
few as four books a year. The Guild service starts as soon as you send 
the coupon. Our present special offer gives you H. G. WELLS’S “THE 
SCIENCE OF LIFE” absolutely free. This book will come to you at once, 
together with full information about the Guild Service and special savings. 


Psycho-Analysis 








Monthly Literary Magazine WINGS" IsFree 


During the year you will receive without charge 
12 issues of “WINGS,” a sparkling illustrated 
little journal with news of books and authors. In 
this magazine descriptions are given of the Guild's 
current book selections and recommendations. it 
is a guide to the best reading and is invaluable to 
every one who wants to keep up-to-date on the 
new books. 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


------—--~--- 


FREE—“The Science of Life” 


The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 1 Ni 
244 Madison Avenue, New York 


| Enroll me without charge as a member of the Literary Guild of | 
America. | am to receive free each month the Guild Magazine, 

| “WINGS,” and all other membership privileges. it is understood | 
that if | wish | may purchase as few as four books through the 

| Literary Guild within a year—either Guild Selections or any oth- | 
er books of my choice—and you guarantee to protect me 

| against any increase in price of Guild selections during this time. | 
In consideration of this agreement you will send me of once, 

| FREE, a copy of H. G. Wells’s “The Science of Life.”’ | 


Subscriptions from minors will not be accepted 
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TELLS A NEW STORY . 


THE GREATEST ACCEPTANCE 
EVER ACCORDED A FIRST YEAR 
PUBLICATION BY EDUCATORS 


INCE September, over twenty-five hundred 
teachers have placed bulk orders for Younc 
America. Educators the country over have found 
its contents of definite value in classroom instruc- 
tion. Current events, civics, science and English are 
only a few of the subjects whose study will be made 
more interesting by the use of Younc AMERICA. 


Write for your copy of our explan- 
atory booklet for teachers. Simply 
fill out and mail the coupon below. 










‘ 
——" aera ann a aaa el 
\ 










EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR, YouNG AMERICA 
32 East 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, free of charge, your booklet, ‘“Younc America 
Strikes a Balance,” and a copy of the current issue. Also send 
details on your Bulk Order n. 
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FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 
WASHINGTON, LINCOLN, LONGFELLOW, LOWELL, DICKENS. 
26 pictures of these five men, their homes, etc., each on paper 5'4 x 8. 
No two alike. 60 cents for the Set of 25. Or any 25 assorted as desired. 
From January to June, follow ‘‘Our Own New Course in Picture Study.”’ 


A picture for each grade each month. A Descriptive Leaflet of the pic- 
ture studied, FREE, for the teacher, with an order for one of the 
TWO CENT SIZE 


~ _Perry Pictures 


being studied that monta, for @ach pupil, not less than 26 in all. 


In Language, Literature, History, Geography, and espe- 
in Picture Study, use these pic 
ONE CENT EACH for 60 or more. Size 3x3. 2250 
TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more. Size 644x8. Subjects 
Bird Pictures in Colors, Three Cents each for 20 or more. Size 7x9. 
Catalogue °° Send 18 cents in coin of stamps in JANUARY for Catalorue 


fee Descriptive Lealet FREE if you are’ teacher 
~ Perry Pictures emtean, On Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


WARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


SPINS MEDAIS RINGS 


Oe: 

















GUARD AND CHAIN 
Raised letters on pin, or 





background enameled Each 35 

3 a g 

eameled. Bach ‘Sterling Silver =! WW, aed 032 Each 

a . 10Kt. Gold 2.65 +. 

- ieee: Gejg Overtas' 4:80 ‘ba : irs a 
sano ples loaned upon your Principals  § Artistic Medal & Badge Co. Uy be 
cadormemee  SOUM REE,” = s«3 22 Puen St, Mow Vert, Mt. Vo renoem ES 








A L B E R “3 FORWARD TO BETTER PAY. Two-thirds of our 
placements in 1935 were promotions. Many —. for 

4 Supervisors, Critics, Grades, Special Teachers hy- 
Teachers Agency sical Education, Home Economics, Music, Art, etc. 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Large increase over 1934. Send for folder today. 





Chicago, Ill. Member N. A. T. A. 
“Correspon pe ies: E. T. Duffield, eee » N.Y. 
50th Anniversary anh Collies, Inc., Spokane, Wash. sa 














aa GOOD TEACHERS AGAIN IN DEMAND 


















ROCKY Mr TEAC CHERS: Rural to College Inclusive. Special Territory West 
AGENCY aL nN de RAT 
410 US. Nat Bann BLOG Denver COLO WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Manager. 
Hughes Teachers Agency, 25 E. Jackson, Chicago, Il. 
Member National A jation Teachers Agencies. We always need superior grade teachers. 
Western Reference and Bond Association, dik and = ‘Wyandotte. iscasan renga no bel 
Mth Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, reported— niversity, 60% i 1936. 


Telling the People 
More About the Schools 


Topics likely to be of real interest 
to the general public in relation to 
the schools are announced for radio 
programs sponsored by the National 
Education Association under the 
title “Our American Schools” and 
broadcast Wednesday evenings at 
7:30, E.S.T., over the WEAF (red) 
network of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. Variety of presenta- 
tion and less emphasis on formal 
addresses are expected to result in 
attracting wide notice. 

An excellent start has been made 
in the selection of subjects, so titled 
as to compete successfully for atten- 
tion on crowded radio schedules. The 
programs listed between December 
18 and February 26 are as follows: 

December 18—A Stable Teaching 
Profession. (The purposes of teacher 
tenure and its progress in the United 
States.) 

January 8—When Teaching Days 
Are Over. (The need for teacher 
retirement, and illustrations of good 
retirement legislation. ) 

January 15—A Trained Teacher 
for Every Child. (Progress toward 
higher qualifications for teachers; 
how it affects teachers, pupils, and 
taxes. ) 

January 22—Pedagogs and Purse 
Strings. (The economic status of 
the teacher and ways to improve it.) 

February 5—Schools and Taxes. 
(What the school offers for the tax 
dollar; budgeting for the school in 
the future.) 

February 12—Egquality of Educa- 
tional Opportunity. (The need for 
federal aid to schools; history of the 
movement; social mobility; the 
school and the citizen.) 

February 19—Uncle Sam and His 
Nephew’s School. (The provisions 
of the federal aid bill before Con- 
gress. ) 

February 26—School Leaders at St. 
Louis. (Reports of the 66th Annual 
Convention of the Department of 
Superintendence. ) 


Teachers in the elementary as well 
as in the secondary field will be at- 
tracted to the meeting of the New 
York State Science Teachers Associ- 
ation in Syracuse (December 26-27) 
by the discussion of “Science through 
Student Acitivity,” a topic which 
will be presented by Dr. Morris Meis- 
ter of New York, who has done 
much in building up science clubs 
and similar organizations. Samples 
of pupils activity in science will be 
shown. Dr. Percy White Zimmer- 
man, of Boyce Thompson Institute, 
Yonkers, N.Y., and other distin- 
guished speakers will contribute to 
the program. 





Attention Teachers ! 


If you want to quit teaching why not qualify for steady 
Government Job paying $106—$175 month to start? Send 
for our questionnaire—find out what positions you are 
qualified for. No obligations. Write immediately. 


INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 











PRIMARY TEACHERS! 


A big package of art work for each day in January. 
Cleves ready-made res and posters of colored 
paper with cardboard patterns attached. Let us help 
you, too, Send $1.00 bill with your order immediately. 


Primary Teachers Service, Box 53, Calumet City, Ill. 





224 Oa 
for — SINGING 


THE BIG FAVORITE. 
specially selected fy 
schools, clubs, churches, 
homes, etc. Teachers say 
“Just what we need,” 


21 Human Interest Songs 

30 Folk Songs 

12 Patriotic Songs 

45 Sacred Songs 

17 Negro Spirituals 
—and many others, 


ee BIG VALUE! 


20c per copy, $1.80 per dozen 

1 ¢ (postpaid). $13.00 per hun. 

for EXAMINATION dred (not postpaid). Special 

copy to teachers—send 10c for eg. 
amination copy. 











| THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 11-96 | 
| 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
124 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me a copy of Sociability Songs, | 
Ienclose 10 cents. | 
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Build rich, £ spehle hak ds bor 
social studies with the brilliant “AMBRITE 
CHALK CRAYONS. 


Wack fot "Lrtle America Floor Unit” - new Problen 
and idee Sheet 5 for mailing, 





THE AMERICAN Sf CRAYON COMPMRr 


397-027 newts amet ——, 2OORT™ weve tw VOR OTF 
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The RED CAP and GOWN 
7 rapidly becoming Tecog- 


as the authentic 
caine for 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
Samples and Rental Rates 
furni 


shed on request. 
Dept. T.L 


The C. E. WARD CO, 
New London, Ohio 
Originators of the Red Cap and Gown for Eighth 
Grade Commencement. 


Brand New 5172 
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MONEY —10 Pt Boer Trial 
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j 25 APPLican v1.00 


On genuine OTOS Nationally 
Known Superior Quality. By 

copies, application size 2 6x34 
anteed. Send good photo or snap 
Original returned un Same 
day se 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
867-1, LaCrosse 





. Wis. 








C.K. GROUSE CO., 67 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 





Rolls Developed f° fest™.23 
am A . <4 -~- and s. guaranteed Never Fade 
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RAYS PHOTO SERVICE. ‘La Crosse, Wisconsin 
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Prizes Offered for 
White Soap Sculpture 


Awards totaling $2,500 will be 
shared by amateur and professional 
sculptors throughout the country 
who enter the Twelfth Annual 
Competition for Sculptures in White 
Soap. The contest closes May 1, 
1936. 

The cash awards will be donated, 
as in previous years, by The Procter 
& Gamble Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. No entry fee is required. En- 
tries will be classified in four groups, 
according to the age and amateur or 
professional status of the competi- 
tors. Entry blanks and other infor- 
mation concerning the terms of the 
competition, as well as instruction in 
soap carving, are obtainable through 
the National Soap Sculpture Com- 
mittee, 80 East 1ith Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

in addition to the cash awards, 
two prizes will be offered by The 
Gorham Company of Providence, 

[., and by Lenox Incorporated of 
Trenton, N.]J. 

Besides the Professional, Advanced 
Amateur, and Senior classifications, 
there is a Junior classification for 
boys and girls under 15 years of age, 
in which the prizes are: First, $100; 
Second, $50; Third, $25; Fifty Hon- 
orable Mentions of $10 each. 

A special $100 prize and a plaque 
will be awarded to the public, pri- 
vate, or parochial school or class 
entering the best exhibit of soap 
sculpture in which a group has par- 
ticipated. Distinguished sculptors 
serve on the Jury of Award. 





A Program to Save Lives 


A five-year, country-wide cam- 
paign to reduce motor vehicle deaths 
at least 35 per cent by the end of 
1940, looking toward the saving of 
at — 3 ae has hein, 
noun’ National 
Council. 

The drive, which starts January 
first, will be localized for each state 
and for practically each city, where 
close co-operation will be maintained 
with public officials, traffic safety 
leaders, safety groups, educational 
heads, and civic organizations. 

It is planned to co-ordinate much 
of the existing safety effort, to cen- 
tralize and standardize the work 
through application of tested meth- 
ods. The campaign, largely educa- 
tional, will include a broad program 
of engineering and enforcement ac- 
tivities. New ways of appealing to 
the individual motorist, to arouse a 
sense of responsibility and sportsman- 
ship, will be sought. A definite state- 
wide school program will be recom- 
mended for each state, together with 
the organization of state and local 
safety councils. 


The New England Health Educa- 
tion Association will have a eral 
supper meeting at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, January 14, 
featuring an address by Dr. Gaylord 
Anderson of the Massachusetts State 
Department of Health on the subject 
“What Health Educators Should Not 
Teach About Communicable Disease.” 
Details can be had from Miss Marion 
R. Kanter, R. W. Emerson School, 
Roxbury, Mass. 











My Arithmetic Tab- 
let, 128 pages, 744 by 
10 inches. ....... 16¢ 


THE SERIES 
MY ARITHMETIC 
TABLET _ 


In quantities, net, each, 120 
Postage extra 


The use of Webster Work- 
books and Seatwork books 
will save time, effort and 
hours of 


dren will study these books 
eagerly and happily. Each 
book we offer is guaranteed to 
be satisfactory or your money 
will be refunded. Order today. 


| 
| 
j Fourth Grade........ 160 
: 
: 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Ave. 
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NEW WORKBOOK 
IN ARITHMETIC 
700,000 Copies Sold 


in 1935 


Important Features 
1. Abundance of practical material. 
2. Siete’ coeting system. Number of correct 


the score. 


a. canons helps for pupils. 

4. Standardized tests. 

6. Additional practice material for slow groups. 

6. Interesting problem material. 

7. Carefully and scientifically graded. 

8. Ample space for writing answers and pupil 
computations, 


9. Answers are on perforated sheets in each book. 
10. Table of contents to enable teacher to turn to 


needed for practice. 


11. Substantially bound. 
12. Priced so all pupils can afford to use it. Cost less 
than tablet tisfactory. 


paper. Guaranteed to be sa’ 


en, ee IN READING 


oY 


PRE-PRIMER . . . a ps 








hel i Book t Wand 4 - = 
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Write for FREE Catalog. 100 Workbooks and 
Seatwork Books, for All Grades and Subjects 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








‘Gosh! 


Why Don’tWE Have 
a Harmonica Band 
In Our School ! 


“There’s a lot of 
kids in our school 
that play the Har- 
monica, and if we 
could only have a 
Harmonica Band 
as they do in 
other schools 
Oh, boy! Would 
that be great!” 


The modern way to teach music in the 
school is through the use of the Harmon- 
ica. With the aid of this little instrument 
the children’s natural love for music is 
utilized and developed. Over 5,000 schools 
all over the country have adopted Harmon- 
iea Instruction as a practical way to inter- 
est boys and girls in the fundamentals of 
music, School Harmonica Bands are tre- 
mendously popular and provide a definite 
incentive to learn music. Experience shows 
that pupils will work hard to win member- 
ship in the school band. 


‘Harmonica Instruction Benefits 


Other Studies As Well 


One of the principal advantages of Harmonica 
Group Instruction is the increased interest of the 
pupils in other subjects as well as their music. 
We have many letters from teachers telling of 
numerous instances of how children utterly in- 
different to their studies have been stimulated to 
greater interest through the fine spur to their 


pride resuiting from Harmonica Group Instruc- 
tion. 


Easy to Teach Harmonica 
With Free Instruction Book 


Harmonica Instruction is easily taught and it is 
not necessary for the teacher to be able to play 
the Harmonica to teach it successfully. The 
Hohner Instruction Book (furnished free to 
teachers) is written in a simple way that every 
ehild can understand and folew. Every step in 
learning the Harmonica is fully explained in text 
and by photographic illustrations. The book 
furnishes your pupils with a correct knowledge 
of musical fundamentals, terms and phrases, to- 
gether with a number of selections which involve 
two, three and four part harmony work. This 
book is furnished free to teachers in the quantity 
necessary for class instruction. 


The Special Offer explained below is made to en- 
able music supervisors and teachers to study the 
possibilities of Harmonica Instruction, and has 
been enthusiastically received by thousands of 
teachers. 





In the training of Harmonica groups, the instruc- 
tor will find invaluable the teacher aids provided 
in this specially priced offer. 

A splendid Marine Band Harmonica, books of 
songs and other material, _ regularly priced at 
$2.50, sent tage and id for only 
$1.00. 


1, One No. 1896 “Marine Band’’ Harmonica. 
An instrument whose simplicity and accuracy 
of tone have given it an international repu- 
tation. 





2. “Harmonica Favorites” 
3. “New Standard Harmonica Course” 


4. “New Standard Harmony Course for the 
Harmonica” 





$1.00 SPECIAL OFFER to Music Supervisors and Teachers 


5. “The Happy Cowboy Sings and Plays Gongs of 
Pioneer Days” 

6. “Almeda March" 

7. “Advanced Harmonica Band Folio’ 


When ordering, please ify ‘Teacher Offer’ and 
include remittance in advance. Use coupon below, 












M. HOHNER, Inc. 


351 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 


M. HOHNER, Inc. 


* 361-353 Fourth Ave., Dept. 980 A, New York City 


Please send me without charge: 











EE 
| (how many) 
8 Eee ...(postpaid) of your Special $1.00 Offer. 
| (how many) | 
| I enelose check (or money order) for $.. sasetnllilibidtanisntatnns téilcatanalt | 
(CO Folder “How To Organize and Conduct a Harmonica Band.” i 
| sane Name —— 
i ccitensinaeiininsiintemsanpeseninnininnosennegnensntiniaiisttneniniiatsads aes ip tencentannatn note canteen “4 
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all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 


T.S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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$1260 ro $2100 Year 


TO START 


New 40 hour week 4 
means many Post 7 


Office johs. s 


Big Opportunity * 
fer Teachers. 


Dept. E247 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rush FREE list of U. 8S. 
Government big pay JOBS, 
32-page book describing salaries, 
Mail Coupon / hours, work and free sample coach- 
Toda 4 ing tests. 
su 4 Name 








TEACHERS 
SPECIAL... 


I RE’S the perfect pencil combination for teach- 
ers! You get one new type, double color, double- 
point AUTOPOINT, with one cortices of black leads, 
and one cartridge of red and b pao be leads, and two 
erasers. Ideal for every teacher's + Writing, 
checking, grading, drawing or maxicig graphs. 
AUTOPOINT i. L. ‘only mechanical that uses 
aoemerete satisfactorily. If your dealer 
can't supp! ‘Jou, send coupon below with $1.00, 
and We will send you the set at once postpaid. 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
Dept. iM-1, 1801 Foster Ave. 
Chicago, II. 


5100 


T enclose $1.00. Send me postpaid the whe wpe. | 

l bd Teacher's AUTOPOINT Set | 
above, Uniess fully satisfied. | 

| turn the set and my dollar will be refunded. | 





*> WORLD'S LARGEST, 


JUVENILE BOOK PUBLISHERS... 











Oity. 
WHITMAN PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 44, 


150 in 
rurcowr PICTURE 
Illustrating Famous Paintings, Sculpture, 
Strange nds and theit People, Nature; 
Greek, Roman and Scandinavian Mythology; 
Hisiory, Children’s Stories and Legends, ete. 
400 Pictures, size 5°4 x 854—$3.00 Postpaid 
A post card will bring Free Samples. 
UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 470 4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Racine, Wis. 








250 in Art 
Brown Ink 














Save Time, Labor.— fai mm a neu, 
Lat, Seat Wert, Pata! bowing. O88 OU Portable EXELL 


baa et er "test Complete $11.38 
Terms.” Request Free Boshi 
PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 
Department 2-3, 3399 Sth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AT HOME: 


aes 


$191, Chicage 

















THE NEW BOOKS 


The publishers of the books listed be- 
low will be glad to supply them at the 
prices quo plus postage, or to fur- 
nish any additional information re- 
—. Reviews of some 
recent books will be found on The Book 
Page in this issue of The Instructor. 


Get Ir Ricut! A Cyclopedia of 
Correct English Usage. By John B. 
Opdycke. _ Cloth. 692pp. $3.50. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 

Arter A.t It’s Up to You. Camp- 
Fire Chats on Leadership. By Frank 
H. Cheley. Cloth. 25ipp. $1.50. 
W. A. Wilde Co., Boston, Mass. 

Pussy Pussy. By Anne Stoddard. Il- 
lustrated by Gaye Woodring. Paper. 
Unpaged. 10c. The Merrill Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago. 

THe WuistLinc SNAKE. A Mystery 
Story for Girls. By Elizabeth Morse. 
Illustrated by Margaret Ayer. 
Cloth. 246pp. $2.00. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., New York. 

SUSAN AND ARABELLA, PIONEERS. By 
Rhoda Morris. Illustrations by Doris 
and George Hauman. Cloth. 247pp. 
$1.75. Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

CowBELLs AND CLover. Down on 
the Farm in Picture and Story. By 
David Cory. Illustrated with Pho- 
tographs. Boards. 128pp. $1.00. 
Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., New York. 

CurricuLuM Trenos. A Prelimi- 
nary Report and a Challenge. By 
Laura Zirbes. Paper. 39pp. 35c. 
Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

Tue Fryinc Exprorer. The Story 
of a Mail Pilot Who Helped to Ex- 
plore the Amazon Jungle. By Lewis 
E. Theiss. Illustrated by Albert M. 
Burkard. Cloth. 304pp. $1.75. 
W. A. Wilde Co., Boston, Mass. 

25,000 Worps SpELLeD, Drviwep, 
AND ACCENTED. For the Use of 
Stenographers, Students, Authors, 
and Proof-Readers. Compiled by 
Louis A. Leslie of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co., and Charles Earle Funk 
of Funk & Wagnalls Co. Cloth. 
263pp. $1.00. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., New York. 

A GumEBOoK IN UNITED STATES 
History. By Ira M. Allen, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Highland 
Park, Mich.; Sadie J. Palmer, Social 
Science Department, Senior High 
School, Highland Park; and Ross H. 
Smith, Principal of Junior High 
School, Highland Park. Paper. 
103pp., Perforated. 40c. Teacher's 
Manual, to Accompany Guidebook: 
Paper, 38pp., 20c. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 

Prane Geometry. By Arthur 
Schultze, Ph.D., Formerly Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics, New 
York University, and Head of the 
Mathematical Department, High 
School of Commerce, New York; 
and Frank L. Sevenoak, Formerly 
Principal of the Academic Depart- 
ment, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology. Revised by Limond C. 
Stone, Department of Mathematics, 
Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Principal, Brooklyn Evening High 
School. Illustrated. Cloth. 405pp. 
$1.40. ‘The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 





3 ADDED MONTHS 


Do you want to spend your spare time in 
activities which bring health, pleasure and 
personality development? 


A dollar bill will bring you a year of Leisure, 

the ine of a Thousand Diversions. 
You'll find new introductions to sports, 
games, music, travel, handicrafts, photogra- 
phy, creative arts, nature study and countless 
other fascinating activities, all profusely 
illustrated. 


Clip this, send with your name, address and 
$1.00 bill—check, stamps or M.O. (50c extra 
outside U.S.) and three extra issues will be 
added to your subscription, no charge—total, 
fifteen months, $1.00. 


LEISURE, 685 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 











High School 
- Course in 
2 to 4 Years 


education—in 2 to 4 years—by homestudy. 
Course prepares for college entrance and teacher's 

~~ examinations— advancement Business. | in- 
. Standard H. S. texts used. awarded. 
Credit for H.S. subjects already completed. 


f You can now complete your High School 


College savasatesorcoiieee rains alow 


Training &: pris poets se aeaetais 
en 
in- 


iD. 
ich course 





Mate Tai atyetody method. Famous teach. 


: ers guide and coach you. Piano, 


M Vislin, Corn ; 
aq iy —~4 frum 








ophone, Clarinet en- 
= instruction tobe Low = easy pam dng plete. = 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept, 25 


1525 East 53rd Street, 











OWEN CATALOG FREE! 


Send today for your copy of this new 
handy-size catalog which fully describes 
the complete Owen line of books, pic- 
tures, etc., for teachers and schools. A 
postcard will do. Address 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 











APPLICATION $4 .00 
30 PHOTOS ‘ly 


a Finest real photo copies, size 244x3, 
| made from any photograph. Original 
returned unharmed. Get the best. 
| Money returned if not satisfied. 
Prompt Service. 
OLIVE BROS. 
Willmar, Minnesota 











LITERARY . ASSISTANCE 


Special Short Talks, Addresses, Club 
Papers, Articles, written for your own 
personal needs, $3.00 per thousand 
words. Special research, minimum 
charge $5.00. Debate outlines or dis- 
cussions. Address: 
JOHN H. ARNOLD 
1429 Fifth Ave.,S.E. Cedar Rapids, lowa 











EW! MUCILAGE PENCIL! 


—the modern way to paste. Just moisten and use. 
Neatest. Most 1. Nospilling. No waste. 








Carry in pocket or bag. Ideal for teachers, students, 
10¢ each; 3 for 25c. Order tod today. 
GLIDDEN, 78-4 ELDE ° 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 











he Me Your Problems 
reonal service that more and more teachers are finding 
in sepencanto in solving knotty problems that constantly aries 
school room. For information write 


MAUDE E. BIRKEY, 325 W. Peru St., Princeton, Ill. 











Send for 400 FREE ee 
Tweeds $2.75 ib.—Shetland $2. 
y mine te & Nub Yarns $4.00 Ib. 


from 40 Assorted To tog 
PHEA., 


YARN NOVELTY CO., van-ue)n |. Oth St., 








KODAK Finer Finishing. Rolls developed and printed 
FILMS  splacrements, 4 for B81 Lag oy 


Nation 
ly known, Mozn 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, B Bex { U-867, LaCrosse, Wis. 








The New Books 


(Continued) 


Lirrte Duck. By Marjorie Barrows, 
Sketches by Marie Honré Myers, 
Boards. Unpaged. 50c. Grosser 
& Dunlap, Inc., New York. 

LaTIN AMERICAN BACKGROUNDs, 
By Winifred Hulbert.  209pp. 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 60c. Friend. 
ship Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

THe RocKEFELLER FouNDATION— 
ANNUAL ReEporT, 1934. _ Illus. 
trated. Paper. 422pp. The 
Rockefeller Foundation, 49 West 
49th Street, New York. 

Tue Lotus Mark. A Story of Siam, 
By Phyllis Ayer Sowers. Illustrated 
by Margaret Ayer. Cloth. 110pp, 
$1.75. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

Story Pictures OF FarM Foops, 
By John Y. Beaty, Author of ,, Story 
Pictures of Farm Animals,” Ete, 
Photographs by J. C. Allen and 
Others. Cloth. 192pp.  70c, 
Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago. 

Our NEIGHBORHOOD. Verses Writ- 
ten Between the Ages of 9 and 12, 
by Eleanor Frances Delaplaine, 
Illustrated with Photographs. 
Cloth. 72pp. $1.25. Dorrance 
& Company, Inc., Philadelphia. 

In Numser Lanp. (Self-Help 
Number Series.) By Mae Knight 
Clark and Laura Cushman, The 
Cushman School, Miami, Fla. Il 
lustrated by Marion and Doris 
Henderson. Paper. 104pp. 40c. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 

Art Stories. Book THREE. (Cur- 
riculum Foundation Series.) By 
William G. Whitford, Edna B. Liek, 
and William S. Gray. Illustrations 
in Four Colors. Cloth. 176pp. 
88c. Scott, Foresman and Co, 
Chicago. 

FacsimMILEs OF FaMous AMERICAN 
DocuMENTS AND LETTERs. Port- 
folio of 26 Sheets, Each Suitable for 
Framing, with 62-Page Booklet Giv- 
ing Explanations and Printed Re- 
productions. Arranged and Edited 
by Edward C. Boykin. $1.00. 
Spencerian Pen Co., New York. 

INprvipuaAL Exercises. By These Di- 
rectors of Corrective Physical Edu- 
cation: George T. Stafford, MS. 
University of Illinois; Harry B. 
DeCook, M.A., Northwestern Uni- 
versity; and Joseph L. Pickard, M.S., 
University of Arizona. Illustrated. 
Paper. 121pp. $1.00. A. S. Barnes 
and Co., Inc., New York. 

ReaDING AptirupE Tests. For 
Prediction and Analysis of Reading 
Abilities and Disabilities. By Mar- 
ion Monroe, Child Guidance Cen- 
ter, Pittsburgh, Pa. Test Package: 
25 Test Folders and 1 Eight-Page 
Manual of Directions, $1.00. Test 
Material: 17 Cards for Teacher's 
Use in Administering Tests, 50¢ 
per Set. Houghton Mifflin Co, 
Boston, Mass. 

At HoME WITH THE Birps. A Book 
on Nesting Habits. By Alfred M. 
Bailey, Curator, Chicago Academy 
of Sciences, Museum of Nat 
History. With Eight Full-Page 
Four-Color Pictures of Birds, Paint- 
ed from Life by Earl G. Wright, 
Chicago Academy of Sciences, and 
Eleven Photographs. Paper. 16pp» 
Including Cover. 10c. The Merrill 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 
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WEDNESDAY 8:00-8:30 P. M., E. S. T. COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


TOWS. “Another piece of cake? You're 
Ayers, too small to eat so much.” 7 A 
TOSSet “T’m not as small as I look from ‘A 
the outside.” 
UNDS, 
09pp. “Daddy, have you any of those C AVA L C A D F 
riend- little white things in your head that 
New bite?” 
“No, of course I haven't!” 
ON— “Why, you poor toothless old O e AME RIC A 
7 man.” 
West S H ° + 
oft, mellow tones Little Mary was left to fix the R Interest 
Siam. resembling Comp of ‘the ~ = —— = = yr the a A Radio Program of Special 
tapestries are the usual result when | W!{h a iriend she noticed that Mary 
rates you use Crayola in your fabric stencil- | had the tea strained. “Did you find to Parents and Teachers 
Ne ing projects. the lost strainer?” Mother asked, as 
™ Whether for classroom or personal use a. uldn’ S sell NEW approach to American history 1S being ua i: 
‘OODs. you will find Crayola the ideal color me- he » Mother, I co oe - u Sided in a half hour of absorbing radio drama, 
S dium—clean and easy to use, clear and | the fly swatter, Mary replied. The Caval P Thi teal : 
tory rich in every color tone. Inexpensive, too, Watchman-Examiner. e Cavalcade of America. is vital radio program ; 
a for the a quality greenies . i = brings to life little-known incidents in American history { 
Crayola Crayons are assorted in 6, 8, 12 “Mother, may I ickel for : , 
= J nagele Goes wo cmnnel ef, 0 PR pond a dt ne Age ag?” that a the forward _— of a and the i 
White fer elie Decettad ete adiin| “an dan, Sas Geek Oe Oe deve opment of American c haracter and ideals. f 
MH ul practical idess—s postcard request will | man crying about?” Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, President of Union College, and 
id 12, jo—send i ay. 


}arnes «“ : . our public life of today.” —Secre- 
WANT A GOV’T JOB? | 'y.2t the garden gate. “Is your resents @ milestone in the develop- 1 ¢ Bik School 
S mother home, sonny?” he asked. ment of family radio entertain. ‘*" 
a or ee $1 <n to $2,1 oe @ Your “Yes, sir,” said the little boy, po- ment. On behalf of the Radio Com- Listened to your splendid pro- 
ading you want a Big Paid job with the Uni tates | Jitel : 77? am on the bevinnin of publi 
Governme y: 2. gm g 4 P ¢ 
Mat- [i] festomce appointments, ‘Short hours: snd piess-| After knocking a dozen times and eee eae ace: aninin in daattens Veo des 
Cen ant work. Write immediately to Franklin Insti- 8 League, I congratulate you. n A . dra 
he ; tute, Dept. E245, Rochester, N. Y., for sample tests, | getting no reply, the canvasser Came ? matination tonight presigts me % 
‘Page telling pk ae apts og amen aati down the path again. “I thought you “We recommend it especially as ask if you have any outline from 4 
Test said your mother was at home,” he family entertainment and suggest which I could work up a simple 
iat “a ere that the children be allowed to sit scene for my pupils to present in 
~ $0¢ lieth a ee ee Sete then ee up and hear it.”—Women’s Na- class.” —Teacher of American 
Co, — Tenatens World tional Radio Committee. History. 
= METAL ARTS CO le, FACTORYGMIIND ROCHESTER NY sian tad tk 0: If you —_ ~* ames The eee of America, tune 
nesday fr ’ : -M., B.S.T, 
od M, ask you to my picnic party tomor- a Y om & = 8:30 P.M., E.S.T., and 
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Crayola is a Gold Medal Line Product 
Manufactured only by 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Room 1906 A, 41 East 42nd St., New York 
* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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MUSIC EDUCATORS 
HAVE BEEN WAITING 
AND WISHING FOR 


AND IT’S YOURS... 
ABSOLUTELY’ 





@ Most useful 48 illustrated volume of school band and 
orchestra information ever compiled. Tells how to organize 
a band or orchestra; how to teach; how to , and how 





PAN-AMERICAN BAND INST. & CASE CO. 
151 P-A Building, Elkhart, indiana 1202 





The Best Low-Priced Song Book 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Suitable for schools of all kinds and for assembly 
and community singing. Contains 202 of the 
world’s best songs, 192 with music. 128 pages. 
Durable “rope bristol’ covers. Price, 20c per 
copy, postpaid. 12 or more copies, 15c¢ per copy, 
postpaid. 100 copies or more, shipped to one ad- 
dress, $13.00 per hundred, NOT PREPAID. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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“He’s crying, ‘Salty peanuts, five 
cents a bag.’” 


Heap Coox—“Didn’t I tell you 
to notice when the. soup boiled over?” 

AssistaNT—"I did. It was half 
past ten.” Bishop. 


“Do you keep your cows in pas- 
ture?” asked the young housekeeper. 

“Certainly, madam.” 

“Well, I just wondered. You see, 
I’ve heard that pasteurized milk is so 
much better.” The Lookout. 


“Why are you so late, Tommy?” 
asked the teacher. 

“Well, Miss Smith,” replied the 
sinner, “it was late when I started 
from home.” 

“Then why didn’t you start early?” 

“Tt was too late to start early.” 


A simple countryman saw a gaudy- 
plumaged parrot on the roof of his 
cottage. 

He climbed up to capture it. 

The parrot looked at him and said 
sharply, “What do you want?” 

The countryman touched his cap. 
“Beg pardon, sir. I thought you was 
a bird.” Vancouver Province. 


The book canvasser saw a small 








Resolution of the National Coun- 
cil of Women. “ .. . that a letter 
of thanks be sent to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co.,Inc., for spon- 
soring the excellent educational se- 
ries called‘The Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica’, thus providing the whole fam- 
ily with splendid entertainment.” 


Mr. Roger C. Fenn, Chairman 
Radio Committee Massachusetts 
Civie League. “‘Your program 
‘The Cavalcade of America’ rep- 








Dr. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Professor of History at Har- 
vard, play an important part in the selection of this 
unusual historical material. 

Here are some of the episodes that have been used in 
past programs: the return of the Mayflower to England, 
the pushing through of the first Transcontinental Rail- 
road, Horace Mann’s part in the founding of free public 
schools, the opening of the Oklahoma territory, the vic- 
tory of Col. Gorgas over yellow fever in Panama, 

Because these vivid historical flashes light up odd 
corners of American history, this program is awakening 
an unusual interest among parents and teachers every- 
where. Children, too, are keenly interested by the simple, 
forceful recounting of vital bits of their country’s past. 


A few of the many endorsements received: 


“I enjoyed this program (on the 
Life of Horace Mann) very much. 
Am wondering if a copy of the 
script is available, Believe I could 
make some use of it in our school 
work.” — Principal of High School. 
“ . . « wondering if dialogue of 
same (Faith in Education) could 
be given by our Parent Teacher 
meetings, as such a program would 
be an inspiration. Men like Horace 
Mann are needed very much in 
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FREE BOOKLET TELLS HOW TO GET BEST 
RESULTS FROM SCHOOL PAPERS 


Now, more than ever before, executives and teachers are turning to the school 
paper as a helpful instrument in the conduct of school affairs. And they find the 
most effective production method is the Mimeograph Process. Among the advan- 
tages of a well-edited publication are: (1) molding of public opinion favorable to 
the school program, (2) enlistment of added support for school activities, (3) rais- 
ing of esprit de corps in the student body, (4) providing an ideal medium for 
preliminary training in journalism. Attractive illustrated papers are produced 
quickly, easily, and at low cost by the Mimeograph Process. Whether or not you 
are now using this fine tool of education, you will be interested in reading our 
informative booklet, “How to Publish a School Paper.” Now being forwarded to 
teachers and executives without charge. Address A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Don’t miss this booklet. Detailed procedure, thoughtfully arranged, for all oper- 


ations in publishing a school paper, is clearly set forth in a handsome brochure which is 
yours for the asking. Address Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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@ THE birth date of Benjamin Franklin, January 

17, appropriately opens the observance of 
Thrift Week, celebrated yearly in January. Very 
likely there are many others who have been worthy 
exponents of thrift in its broadest concept, but so 
closely was Franklin associated with the early days 
of the United States, so concisely did he state his 
practical theories, and so scrupulously did he live the 
precepts which he preached that his name has come 
to be both a national and a household word when- 
ever thrift is mentioned. 

We have thought of thrift in terms of dollars and 
cents for so many years that we fail sometimes to 
take a broader view of the subject. We are becom- 
ing more aware of the fact that we have at our com- 
mand many avenues down which we can walk in 
search of a thrifty life. “To be thrifty means not 
merely the proper making and saving and investing 
and spending of money. It means also the proper 
use of time and talents; the observing of the com- 
mon laws of health and hygiene; the practice of 
moral and social virtues. It means the needed con- 
servation of all natural resources. In a word, thrift 
is use without waste.”* 


HB THE wise use of time means the thrifty use of 
it. To allow ourselves sufficient time for the job 
before us, to have ready the materials with which we 
are to work, and to give our entire thought and at- 
tention to the task at hand, means real economy in 
the use of hours and minutes. This economy also 
provides tremendous saving in energy and effort. 
For if we can have the full use of the time allotted 
to a task, we can perform it with a greater degree 
of effectiveness than can be possible with a sense of 
rush and hurry; and, in turn, we still have energy 
and effort for the next piece of work before us. 


* Arthur H. Chamberlain, in THRIFT EDUCATION, 
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@ PERHAPS on an equal par with the use of time 

comes the use of health and talent. Rightly to 
value and use these two priceless gifts is to practice 
thrift sensibly. We are prone to scatter such heri- 
tages to the winds, not realizing the importance of 
guarding and guiding them, although we are often 
told that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure, and that concealed talent brings no repu- 
tation. Making up time lost by illness and paying 
the cost of it often works a hardship. It is then 
that we become most aware of the importance of 
protecting our health resources. To spread our 
talents over too much ground, or, worse still, to let 
them lie fallow, does no one any good. 


— IMPORTANT as it is to conserve, or carefully 

use, the resources which belong to us as indi- 
viduals, it is also important that we -should give 
adequate consideration to our supply of natural re- 
sources. Each citizen has a real responsibility, for 
upon each and every one fall the problems accruing 
from exploitation and unwise use. Every park and 
building which we enjoy deserves our consideration. 
The trees in our woodlands and forests must have 
our protection. We should, in fact, take justifiable 
civic pride in the care which we give to the build- 
ings and parks which it is our privilege to use. But 
an even more intangible resource, for the direction 
of which we, as educators, have an even greater 
responsibility, is the time, the energy, the talent, 
and the health of the children about us, which 
should be guided toward the development and real- 
ization of a well-planned life. 
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FREE BOOKLET TELLS HOW TO GET BEST 
RESULTS FROM SCHOOL PAPERS 


Now, more than ever before, exeeutives and teachers are turning to the school 
paper as a helpful mmstrument in the conduct of sehool affairs. And they find the 
most effective production method is the Mimeegraph Process. Among the advan- 
tages of a well-edited publication are: (1) molding of public opimion favorable to 
the school program, (2) enlistment of added support for school activities, (5) rais- 
ing of esprit de corps im the student bedy, (4) providing an ideak medium for 
preliminary trakaing im journalism, Attractive illustrated papers are produced 
quickly, easily, aad at low cost by the Mimeograph Process. Whether or not you 
are now using this fine tool of education, you will be interested in reading our 
informative booklet, “How to Publish a Sehoel Paper.” Now. being forwarded to 
teachers and executives without charge. Address A. B. Diek Company, Chicago. | 
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Don’t miss this booklet. Detailed procedure, thoughtiully arranged, for all oper- 
aliens in publishing a school paper, is clearly set forth in a handsome brochure which is 
yours for the asking, Address Kducational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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@ THE birth date of Benjamin Franklin, January 

17, appropriately opens the observance of 
Thrift Week, celebrated yearly in January. Very 
likely there are many others who have been worthy 
exponents of thrift in its broadest concept, but so 
closely was Franklin associated with the early days 
of the United States, so concisely did he state his 
practical theories, and so scrupulously did he live the 
precepts which he preached that his name has come 
to be both a national and a household word when- 
ever thrift is mentioned. 

We have thought of thrift in terms of dollars and 
cents for so many years that we fail sometimes to 
take a broader view of the subject. We are becom- 
ing more aware of the fact that we have at our com- 
mand many avenues down which we can walk in 
search of a thrifty life. “To be thrifty means not 
merely the proper making and saving and investing 
and spending of money. It means also the proper 
use of time and talents; the observing of the com- 
mon laws of health and hygiene; the practice of 
moral and social virtues. It means the needed con- 
servation of all natural resources. In a word, thrift 
is use without waste.”* 


B THE wise use of time means the thrifty use of 
it. To allow ourselves sufficient time for the job 
before us, to have ready the materials with which we 
are to work, and to give our entire thought and at- 
tention to the task at hand, means real economy in 
the use of hours and minutes. This economy also 
provides tremendous saving in energy and effort. 
For if we can have the full use of the time allotted 
to a task, we can perform it with a greater degree 
of effectiveness than can be possible with a sense of 
rush and hurry; and, in turn, we still have energy 
and effort for the next piece of work before us. 


* Arthur H. Chamberlain, in THRIFT EDUCATION, 
published by The American Society for Thrift. 
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FREE BOOKLET TELLS HOW TO GET BEST 
RESULTS FROM SCHOOL PAPERS 


Now, more than ever before, executives and teachers are turning to the school 
paper as a helpful instrument in the conduct of school affairs. And they find the 
most effective production method is the Mimeograph Process. Among the advan- 
tages of a well-edited publication are: (1) molding of public opinion favorable to 
the school program, (2) enlistment of added support for school activities, (3) rais- 
ing of esprit de corps in the student body, (4) providing an ideal medium for 
preliminary training in journalism. Attractive illustrated papers are produced 
quickly, easily, and at low cost by the Mimeograph Process. Whether or not you 
are now using this fine tool of education, you will be interested in reading our 
informative booklet, “How to Publish a School Paper.” Now being forwarded to 
teachers and executives without charge. Address A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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@ THE birth date of Benjamin Franklin, January 

17, appropriately opens the observance of 
Thrift Week, celebrated yearly in January. Very 
likely there are many others who have been worthy 
exponents of thrift in its broadest concept, but so 
closely was Franklin associated with the early days 
of the United States, so concisely did he state his 
practical theories, and so scrupulously did he live the 
precepts which he preached that his name has come 
to be both a national and a household word when- 
ever thrift is mentioned. 

We have thought of thrift in terms of dollars and 
cents for so many years that we fail sometimes to 
take a broader view of the subject. We are becom- 
ing more aware of the fact that we have at our com- 
mand many avenues down which we can walk in 
search of a thrifty life. “To be thrifty means not 
merely the proper making and saving and investing 
and spending of money. It means also the proper 
use of time and talents; the observing of the com- 
mon laws of health and hygiene; the practice of 
moral and social virtues. It means the needed con- 
servation of all natural resources. Ina word, thrift 
is use without waste.””* 


H THE wise use of time means the thrifty use of 
it. To allow ourselves sufficient time for the job 
before us, to have ready the materials with which we 
are to work, and to give our entire thought and at- 
tention to the task at hand, means real economy in 
the use of hours and minutes. This economy also 
provides tremendous saving in energy and effort. 
For if we can have the full use of the time allotted 
to a task, we can perform it with a greater degree 
of effectiveness than can be possible with a sense of 
rush and hurry; and, in turn, we still have energy 
and effort for the next piece of work before us. 


* Arthur H. Chamberlain, in THRIFT EDUCATION, 
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M PERHAPS on an equal par with the use of time 

comes the use of health and talent. Rightly to 
value and use these two priceless gifts is to practice 
thrift sensibly. We are prone to scatter such heri- 
tages to the winds, not realizing the importance of 
guarding and guiding them, although we are often 
told that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure, and that concealed talent brings no repu- 
tation. Making up time lost by illness and paying 
the cost of it often works a hardship. It is then 
that we become most aware of the importance of 
protecting our health resources. To spread our 
talents over too much ground, or, worse still, to let 
them lie fallow, does no one any good. 


@ IMPORTANT as it is to conserve, or carefully 

use, the resources which belong to us as indi- 
viduals, it is also important that we should give 
adequate consideration to our supply of natural re- 
sources. Each citizen has a real responsibility, for 
upon each and every one fall the problems accruing 
from exploitation and unwise use. Every park and 
building which we enjoy deserves our consideration. 
The trees in our woodlands and forests must have 
our protection. We should, in fact, take justifiable 
civic pride in the care which we give to the build- 
ings and parks which it is our privilege to use. But 
an even more intangible resource, for the direction 
of which we, as educators, have an even greater 
responsibility, is the time, the energy, the talent, 
and the health of the children about us, which 
should be guided toward the development and real- 
ization of a well-planned life. 
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"70° North” —Frederick Judd Waugh 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


@ HAVE you ever seen great ocean 


waves beat upon the shore? Then 
you know how strong and powerful 
they can be. They can wash land and 
even rocks away. 

Here is a picture of the sea in the 
far north. The artist has called the 
picture “70° North.” If you look on 
the map of the arctic regions you will 
see that it is near the North Pole. It 
is the land of icebergs, seals, and polar 
bears. 

In this picture the mighty waves 
have rolled and dashed against the 
great iceberg until at last part of it 
has broken off. The bear stands on 
the smaller part. The waves seem to 
be carrying it farther and farther 
away from the great mountain of ice. 
Perhaps, there in a cave, the bear has 
left a supply of seal meat. Will he 
brave the cold, rough waves to swim 
back to it? How longingly he looks 
across the waters. 


The Picture 


On the side of the large iceberg the 
winds, snow, and sun have carved the 
shape of a huge bear. His great paws 
dip down into the water. His nose 
points to the sun, just as does the real 
bear’s nose. 

Frederick Judd Waugh is the artist 
who painted this picture. He is a 
great lover of the sea. Mr. Waugh 
has traveled to many interesting parts 
of the world, where he could study 
the ocean or great bodies of water. 

He often makes sketches of what 
he sees and feels, but he has especially 
learned to remember. Water in a sea 
or ocean moves too fast to paint a pic- 
ture of it. But after one learns to 
know the rhythm of the waves, and 
their wonderful colors, one can paint 
them so that others feel the salt spray 
and see the foam. 

How many shades of blue there are 
in this picture! Notice how quickly 
the water turns from blue to green. 


In the shadows of the waves and the 
foam we find light and dark red pur- 
ples. The bear’s damp white coat 
repeats the colors of the water. 

Where the sun falls on ice and wa- 
ter, what sparkling pinks and yellows 
we have. Where the sun does not 
shine, how cold the blues are. Mr. 
Waugh knew how to put these colors 
into his painting, for he had really 
seen them, and remembered them. 

Because Mr. Waugh knows the sea 
and loves to paint it, his pictures are 
very fine. In the great art galleries in 
the United States and in other coun- 
tries there are pictures he has painted. 
Even in distant South Africa one of 
his paintings can be seen. 

When we are speaking of a sea pic- 
ture we call it a marine; when we talk 
about a picture of trees, fields, and 
sky, we call it a landscape. Mr. 
Waugh is considered the greatest ma- 
rine painter living. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES, NEw YORK 


Questions 
Why did the artist name this pic- 


ture “70° North’? How far is 
70° from the North Pole? Can you 
name some explorers who have trav- 
eled as far north as this? 

Is this a warm or a cold picture? 
Why? Why is the sky such a gray 
blue green? How do we know the 
sun is at the left? Why didn’t Mr. 
Waugh put it in the picture? 

Do you imagine the bear is cold? 
Is he frightened? What other things 
live in the arctic regions? 

Why has Mr. Waugh suggested the 
shape of the bear on the large iceberg? 
Does it help the story of his picture? 
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The Artist 


M THE leading marine painter of America, 

Frederick Judd Waugh, was born in 
Bordentown, New Jersey, on September 13, 
1861. Both his parents encouraged his, gift 
for painting. His father, S. B. Waugh, was 
an able portrait painter of Victorian times, 
and his mother, Mary Eliza Waugh, an ac- 
complished painter of miniatures. A sister, 
Ida, has made her name in portraits and the 
illustrations for children’s books. 

The boy received a fine foundation in art 
at home. At the age of eighteen, he started 
his formal art education at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, in Philadelphia, 
working under Thomas Eakins. After spend- 
ing several years there, he went to Paris to 
study with Bouguereau and Robert-Fleury at 
the Académie Julian. 

His journeys across the ocean, and a long 
visit on the Island of Sark, Channel Islands, 
aroused his enthusiasm for marine painting. 
He not only loved the ever-changing aspect 

(Continued on page 64) 


Activities 

Find out all the things you can 
about life at 70° north. 

Write or tell a story of why this 
bear is standing on the small iceberg. 
Make a picture of the bear in its new 
home. Carve the bear in soap, or 
model it in clay. 

When the stars are shining, find the 
Big Bear, the Little Bear, and the 
North Star. Find why the North 
Star is so important to those who 
travel on the water. 

Listen to some music that gives the 
feeling of ocean waves rolling against 
one another. Make up a rhythmic 
dance of ““The Waves and the Bear.” 
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TAKE CARE OF YOUR BELONGINGS 
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@ JACK is thanking his dog for finding the mitten which he 
lost on his way home from skating. Jack tries to take good 
care of his clothes and playthings. Sometimes he forgets, but 
he is learning that he can have more time to play if he knows 
where to look for his belongings. When you are careful of your 
clothes and playthings you are being thrifty. Draw a poster 
showing some way in which you are thrifty. Make another 
which shows a way in which you would like to be thrifty. 
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A Bank Project for Primary Grades 


ROSALIE LAMME 


Formerly, Teacher, First and Second Grades, Barbour School, Alamo, Colorado 


M WHEN I began my first year of 
teaching the first and second grades in 


a mining camp, my greatest problem was - 


that of securing the necessary school sup- 
plies for the twenty-five pupils. I did not 
feel able to purchase supplies,. not only 
because of the money involved, but also 
because I realized that the children and 
their parents would not appreciate such 
help, but would merely take advantage of 
my generosity. 

Soon I discovered that all of my pupils 
had an occasional penny, and sometimes a 
nickel, to spend for candy. I explained 
to the children that the penny which they 
spent so foolishly would buy a pencil, and 
that five pennies saved would be equiv- 
alent to a nickel, and therefore could be 
used to purchase a tablet. This met with 
surprise on all sides. When I told them 
that ten pennies would be sufficient to buy 
a workbook they were simply astounded. 
Immediately they began to display interest 
in saving. 

I told the pupils about banks, their pur- 
pose, and the way they were managed. I 
suggested that we might start a bank in 
our schoolroom. They responded whole- 
heartedly to the suggestion, and were anx- 
ious to plan the activity. 

We began by making bankbooks from 
blue construction paper. Each child did 
the necessary printing, and displayed great 
pleasure in making the books. In order 
to file them more easily, the children made 
small envelopes from construction paper, 
in which they placed their bankbooks. 
The name of the pupil was printed on the 
outside of the envelope. All the books 
were filed in a box. 

Each child kept his own account under 
my supervision, adding the deposit each 
time to the balance. If a pupil needed 
school supplies, he was allowed to with- 
draw the necessary amount. Small checks 
were made for this purpose. On these the 
child wrote out the amount needed, 
signed his name, and gave me the check. 
I then entered the withdrawal in the pu- 
pil’s bankbook, filed the check, and gave 
the child the amount which he wished to 
withdraw. 

Interest in our project became so in- 
tense that we decided to build a bank 
cage. It was constructed from two large 
cardboard boxes, and across the top of 
the cage was printed, “Barbour Bank.” 
The children built and painted the cage 
themselves. 

When our new cage was finished the 
children wanted to “play bank.” Realiz- 
ing that this would provide much-needed 
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practice in arithmetic, I encouraged them. 
They made coins from tagboard, labeling 
each coin with its correct worth. The 
privilege of being banker was determined 
by the pupil’s conduct in class. 

With tagboard money in their posses- 
sion, the pupils soon wanted to buy some- 
thing. They cut pictures of food, dry 
goods, and so on, from magazines. Each 
child had several pictures, which consti- 





tuted his store. They sold their goods to 
one another, learning the value of com- 
modities, as well as how to make change. 

We included words used in connection 
with our project in spelling and writing 
lessons, worked arithmetic problems, and 
read and composed stories about children’s 
saving their money. 


Our Bank Stupy OUTLINED 


I. Objectives. 
A. To save money for school supplies. 
B. To teach the value of money. 

II. Developing the activity. 
A. Arousing interest in saving money. 
B. Making bankbooks and envelopes. 
C. Making checks and using them. 

(Continued on page 63) 


A Flower Unit 


LILLIAN LEACH MENDENHALL 


Formerly, Teacher, Primary Grades, Elmwood School, Des Moines, Iowa 


I. Approach. 

I bought a potted tulip which had sev- 
eral buds on it, and put it on my desk. 
The children watered the plant and 
watched the buds come out. This stim- 
ulated talk about flowers. One day I 
asked the pupils if they would like to visit 
a greenhouse. 

II. Visiting a greenhouse. 

A. Planning the trip. 

1. What we want to know. 

a) Why is so much glass used? 

b) How do plants start? 

c) How are bulbs forced? 

d) What kind of dirt is used? 

e) How is the dirt prepared? 

f) How much water do plants 

need? 

g) When are plants watered? 

hb) Why are some plants always 

kept in pots? 

i) How are bugs kept off the 

plants? 

2. Conduct. 

a) Get out of the automobile at 

the curb. 

b) Be quiet when guide is talking. 

c) Touch no plants or flowers. 

d) Take your turn. 

e) Thank the person who took 

you. 

3, Transportation. 

Sufficient cars were furnished by 
mothers, who were responsible for 
transporting six children each. 

4. The- guide. 

I visited the greenhouse in ad- 
vance, and.told the manager what I 
wanted to do. He provided a good 
guide. 


Seatwork exercises based on this unit 
will be found on page 16. 


B. Results of the trip. 

1. Constructing a greenhouse. 

The children took a large box and 
put a slanting roof on it. The side 
that faced the window was made of 
glass. Shelves were put inside, and 
the whole box was painted. After 
the paint was dry the box was placed 
in the large sand table. 

2. Planting the flowers. 

Slips were brought from home and 
elsewhere. They were started in 
water, and then planted in small pots. 
Bulbs and seeds were planted also. 

3. Landscaping. 

Sidewalks which wound in and 
out were made from small stones. 
Along the walks were buried tiny 
pots with slips in them. In the cor- 
ners of the sand table were buried 
larger pots holding foliage-bearing 
plants. Grass was planted in the 
empty places. 

III. Correlations with school subjects. 
A. Reading. 

Booklets were made of green con- 
struction paper. The words, OUR 
TRIP, were cut from yellow paper and 
pasted on the cover. A page of free- 
hand drawings of things the children 
saw at the greenhouse was put in each 
booklet every day. Ten stories were 
composed by the pupils and typed by 
the teacher for the booklets. They 
were useful reading books when finished 
because they contained an assortment 
of new words. 

B. Art. 

In addition to making the reading 

booklets, the pupils modeled flowerpots 


of clay, painted a 6’ x 9’ background 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Drawing Children in Other Lands 


ROSE E. HOFSTETTER 


Director of Art, Public Schools, North Tarrytown, New York 


@ EVERY child has natural creative 
ability, and when allowed freedom of 
expression will draw what interests him 
most. Before making drawings of chil- 
dren in other lands, the pupils in one of 
our first grades had the opportunity to 
draw freely. It was not difficult to see 
what appealed most to the children, since 
the entire class seemed to show a decided 
tendency to draw costumed figures. 

Perhaps this desire was an outgrowth 
of the work they had done at Halloween. 
The children had had a party, at which 
they wore costumes of children in other 
lands. Afterwards, some of the class asked 
to be allowed to draw one of the little 
girls in the costume that she had worn at 
the party. Later, the children were given 
an opportunity to draw other figures that 
represented a number of different foreign 
countries. 

There are many books for children 
dealing with child life in other lands. The 
pupils had access to some of these books, 
and found in them pictures of children in 
native costumes. These books were very 
helpful to the pupils as a guide in mak- 
ing characteristic costumes. 

At first chalk and crayon were used as 
mediums, and the children drew the fig- 
ures on small pieces of paper. Then they 
painted the figures on paper 12” x 18”. 
The drawings were criticized in class, and 
the pupils decided which ones looked most 
like real figures. 

Up to this point, there had been little 
mention of backgrounds. One day a pu- 
pil drew attention to the fact that if he 


were going to draw a Chinese figure, he 
would have to put it in a Chinese picture. 
Thus the idea of background was suggest- 
ed. The children cut out their painted 
figures and mounted them on the back- 
grounds with appropriate scenes which 
they had made. 

The paintings reproduced on this page 
were the result of many lessons in the first 
grade. Miss Katharine Guilfoyle, teach- 
er, tells how the work was carried on. 





“The art project for this year has cen- 
tered about the children of other lands. 
In connection with this work, the dress 
and customs of foreign children have been 
very simply discussed. Similarities and 
differences between various countries have 
been briefly touched upon, and, whenever 
possible, related stories and poems have 
been read to the class. 

“Figure drawings were first made in a 
freehand crayon lesson, and later the best 
ones were chosen to be painted at the easel. 


These were mounted against a back- 


ground of the country represented. 

“A more friendly attitude and a respect 
for other countries was gained through 
this undertaking, together with a realiza- 
tion of the conditions under which chil- 
dren of different nationalities live.” 
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Drawing Pictures of Winter Walks 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


H WOULD you like to draw pictures 

of children taking a winter walk 
when the ground is covered with snow? 
Side view of girl walking— 

Draw her face and bonnet. 

Add her hair and eye. Make her coat 
and mitten. 

One leg slants forward. One slants 
backward. Show her shoes and socks. 
Color her coat. 

To make a side view of a boy, proceed 
in the same way. 

Front view of girl— 

Draw two rounding parts for a cap and 
a face. 

Color the cap, leaving a white band at 
the bottom. Add a knob on top of cap. 
Draw hair on each side of face. Draw 
the sweater. 


ae 








Make dots for the eyes, nose, and 
mouth. Color the hair. Add two round 
balls for hands. Draw the skirt, showing 
edge of pleats. 

Draw the legs, and show the shoes and 
socks. Color the sweater, and finish pleats 
in skirt. 

Boy running— 

Draw the head and the cap. Draw a 
curved line for his back. 

Draw one arm forward, one backward. 
Put a knob on top of cap. Color cap. 
Make a dot for his eye. Add trousers. 

Draw legs, showing overshoes. Color 
trousers, and cuffs of sweater. 

Girl kneeling— 

Follow steps as shown in drawing. Be 
sure to draw right leg straight up and 
down. Draw left leg at a right angle. 
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Squirrel and pigeon— 

When you draw these, notice the heads. 
The pigeon’s is round. The squirrel’s is 
somewhat pointed. The pigeon has sharp 
angles in part of its body. The squirrel 
has curved lines. 

Drawing pictures— 

One of the pictures shows a girl and a 
boy in the woods. They see a squirrel. 
The squirrel’s tail is big and bushy. There 
are evergreen trees in the background. 
They always add color to a winter pic- 
ture. The trunks of the other trees, so 
brown and gray, look interesting. The 
evergreen trees and the children’s clothes 
help the picture because they add bright 
colors to it. 

You can make the snow look whiter by 
making the sky a very deep blue, or by 
using bright sunset colors, such as orange, 
yellow, orange red, or any other color you 
have seen in winter sunsets. 

You may prefer to draw a gray sky in 
your picture. Try the effect of a light 
gray sky, and then make the same picture 


with a dark gray sky. 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Seatwork for “A Flower Unit” 


LILLIAN LEACH MENDENHALL 


Formerly, Teacher, Primary Grades, Elmwood School, 
s Moines, Iowa 


Seatwork for “A Chinese Activity” 


RUTH BUELL STOWE 


Teacher, Third Grade, Loma Portal School, 
San Diego, California 





Underline the correct word. 


1. Grass grows from 
slips. seeds. bulbs. 
. Tulips grow from 
slips. seeds. bulbs. 
. Geraniums grow from 
slips. seeds. bulbs. 
. Plants drink water through the 
flowers. leaves. roots. 
. Nectar comes from the 
flowers. leaves. roots. 
. Plants breathe through the 
flowers. leaves. roots. 


If the sentence is true, write T after it; if not 
true, write F. 


1. Chinese people paint beautiful pictures on 
silk. 
2. Porcelain is a kind of silk. 
. All Chinese people live in houseboats. 
. Chinese houses have flat roofs. 
. Silk threads are spun by little worms. 
. Rice grows in fields flooded with water. 
7. Chinese people have festivals many times a 
year. 
8. Chinese people ride in jinrikishas. 
9. Chinese people like to drink tea. 


a 





Underline the word that tells the color. 


. lily: white, brown, gray 

. grass: red, green, pink 

. daffodil: black, yellow, blue 
. geranium: purple, green, red 
. narcissus: white, blue, pink 








Put the correct word or figure in the blank. 


1. Andrew brought six stones for the path. 


His brother brought four stones. 
Together they brought _ stones. 
6 and 4 are 
Four and six are 
. Anne planted 4 bulbs. 
Mabel planted 5 bulbs. 
Together they planted 
4 and § are . 
Five and four are : 
. Five tulips opened yesterday. 
Three more opened today. 
Now we have tulips in bloom. 
§ and 3 are 
Three and five are 


For “A Flower Unit,” see page 12. 


= 





Draw a line under the word or group of words 
that completes the sentence correctly. 


1. Silk comes from a 

worm. plant. animal. 

. People in China eat much 
corn. rice. barley. 

. Chinese people write with 
brushes. pencils. typewriters. 

. In China there is a holiday when boys 
sail boats. play marbles. fly kites. 

. Rich Chinese people ride in 
sleds. sedan chairs. 

. Chinese people eat with 
spoons. fingers. chopsticks. 

. In China there are many beautiful 
temples. theaters. 


carriages. 


schoolhouses. 








Draw a line through the words that make you 
think of China. 


cocoa silk houseboat rice 
canoe bread _linen tea 

bamboo kite porcelain jade 
temple dragon queue gold 


For “A Chinese Activity,” see page 17. 
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A Chinese Activity 


RUTH BUELL STOWE 
Teacher, Third Grade, Loma Portal School, San Diego, California 


HZ LEARNING without doing, psychol- 

ogists tell us, brings about a state of 
mental stagnation. It has become one of 
our objectives, as teachers, to develop the 
child’s creative ability. In schools where 
this is attempted, we find accomplish- 
ments by the children which amaze 
teachers of the old-type school, and which 
show us that, given the lure of interest- 
ing knowledge, and the desire for ex- 
oressing one’s understanding of it, very 
beautiful and wholly unexpected creative 
reactions result. 

I found an example of this in my high 
.ccond-grade group.* I had been reading 
Chinese travel books for some time, and 
as my interest in China grew, I wished 
that I might give to my pupils material 
on China appropriate to their interest 
age. Consequently, when one of the girls 
in the class brought to school a pair of 
Chinese slippers given to her for a birth- 
day present, I seized the opportunity for 
telling a few interesting customs of the 
Chinese people. Very quickly the sugges- 
tion came, “Why couldn’t we have a Chi- 
nese activity?” (The pupils use the term 
“activity” as frequently as I do, and know 
that they “learn by doing.”’) 


H IN A few days our plans were well 

started. Seven weeks later, our school 
was to have open house for the commu- 
nity in general. We planned to present a 
program for the parents at that time, tell- 
ing all we could learn about China. Our 
group talks resulted in the following ac- 
tivities. 

We read true stories about Chinese chil- 
dren, and also Chinese fairy tales. We 
gathered our literature together on a small 
table by the window with chairs around 
it, printed “Come to China” on tagboard, 
and fastened it on the wall above the 


* When this unit was worked out, the author was 
teaching a second grade in Escondido, California, 





ABronze Lion Guards the Lama Temple in Peiping 
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table. Some of the stories were acted out 
in an impromptu way during the litera- 
ture period. It was amazingly difficult to 
find Chinese stories for children as young 
as seven years, but the happy result of this 
difficulty I shall indicate later on. 

We collected Chinese pictures from old 
copies of the National Geographic Maga- 
zine, Travel, and Asia. We found pic- 
tures of the Porcelain Tower in Nanking, 
scenes in the Celestial City of Peiping, the 
Great Wall, city streets, rice fields, silk- 
worms, bamboo-growing, tea bushes, 
dragons, and so on. These pictures were 
placed in advantageous positions around 
the room, and the children spent many 
after-seatwork minutes looking at them. 
We also used these pictures for social- 
science talks, and for making seatwork 
sentences. 

Each day the seatwork consisted of hec- 
tographed sheets with true-false tests, 
completion stories, puzzles, drawings, and 
so on, all dealing with Chinese subjects. 
For example, on one day the seatwork re- 
viewed what we had learned about river 
boats. After finishing the sentences the 
children were asked to draw a river boat. 
Each day the best seatwork was chosen, 
mounted, and placed on the bulletin board 
in preparation for our program. All seat- 
work grades during these weeks improved 
surprisingly. 

We learned Chinese songs. We listened 
to Chinese records on the phonograph, 
and learned about a few of the Chinese 
musical instruments. A rather interest- 
ing reaction was that although the chil- 
dren enjoyed learning to sing the Chinese 
songs, they felt that the records were tire- 
some. The music failed to appeal to their 
very occidental ears. 

We correlated arithmetic with our Chi- 
nese activity by learning to count to ten 


Seatwork exercises based on this unit 
will be found on the opposite page. 








Chinese People and Their Writing Are Interesting 


in Chinese, and by making up problems in 
addition and subtraction based on little 
Chinese stories. 


B® CHINESE articles from the homes of 
the children appeared even before we 
had really started our work. We soon 
found it necessary to use an entire table 
for our Chinese collection. Charles and 
Audrey Jean had aunts who had been to 
China, so that they were able to bring 
very lovely Chinese things. Grace’s moth- 
er, too, had traveled in China, and very 
kindly came to school to tell several first- 
hand experiences. She brought for the 
collection some lovely brass vases and Chi- 
nese linen. We had Chinese shoes, a book 
in Chinese, chopsticks, a brass idol, in- 
cense burners, a piece of a mandarin’s 
robe, fans, a lantern, a gong, a Chinese 
newspaper, a teakwood table, a back 
scratcher, the Chinese fairies, and innu- 
merable other objects, each of which we 
were sure was genuinely Chinese before 
placing it in our collection. This collec- 
tion attracted pupils from all the grades. 
During our play period we played many 
of the games of the Chinese children. 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Five Primary Stories for January 


BOBBY'S SUNDIAL STORY 


CALISTA L. BLILER 


BH “Bobby, it is time for you to start to 
pick up your toys. The clock has 
just struck seven,” said Mother. 

Bobby looked at the clock and asked, 
“Did people always have clocks to tell 
time by?” 

“No, they didn’t,” his mother an- 
swered. “Pick up your things; then I 
will show you some ways that people used 
to tell time before they had clocks.” 

Here are some of the pictures that she 
drew, and part of the story. 

People did not always have clocks and 
watches. Neither did they have houses 
like ours. They lived in caves and wore 
the skins of animals. The fathers hunted 
wild animals. The children and mothers 
kept the fire going at the caves, 


The people told time by the shadows. 
A little girl, named Monga, lived in one 
of these caves. Her father hunted ani- 
mals for food and skins. One day he said 
that he would be home when the shadow 
of the tree reached a large rock. He was 
telling time by using the sun. 








What is different in these two pictures? 
Did you ever look at your shadow? Is it 
always the same size? If your shadow is 
very long, it might be early in the morn- 
ing. Might it be late in the afternoon if 
your shadow is long? When is your shad- 
ow very short? 


18 


The shadow of a thin stick or pole 
would be easier to tell time by than that 


’ of a tree or cliff. One day, maybe, some- 


one thought of that. He set up a pole in 
an open space and put some stones around 
it. When the shadow of the pole reached 
a certain stone it was one time. When it 
had traveled to the next stone it was later 


in the day. The pole and the stones made 
a kind of sundial. 


In the summer the sun climbs higher in 
the sky than it does in the winter. This 
makes a shadow shorter in the summer 
than in the winter. People found that by 
slanting the stick or pointer of the sun- 
dial to the north, its shadow would stay 
about the same length all the year. 

For many years sundials were very im- 
portant for telling time, but people found 
still other ways to keep time before they 
had clocks. Perhaps you can find out 
what some of these ways were. 


THE CROSS PARROT 


SARA SLOANE McCARTY 


M@ “AR-R-R-K!” squawked the parrot, 
ruffling its feathers. “Go away! Don’t 
bother me! Ar-r-r-k!” 

“Whatever is wrong with this parrot?” 
asked Jim. “He sounds very cross.” 

“Parrots can only copy the voices they 
hear every day,” Mother explained. “I’m 
afraid he has been listening to someone 
with a cross voice.” 

“It must be Baby Ben,” Jim decided. 
“He is cross all day, it seems to me.” 

“Small children are much like parrots,” 
Mother continued, “in copying what they 
hear.” 

Jim brought water in a pan and began 
pouring it on Mother’s ferns and potted 
plants. He enjoyed this task every morn- 
ing. 

Baby Ben liked to see the water drip- 
ping into the flowerpots. “Ben help,” he 
begged. He tugged at Jim’s sleeve. 

“Go away!” Jim said in a cross voice. 
“You'll make me spill the water.” 

“Ben help! Ben help!” begged the baby, 
crying with disappointment. 


“Ar-r-r-k!” squawked the parrot. “Go 
away! You're in the way! Stop it!” 

“That parrot is very cross,” Jim 
thought. He felt sorry for Baby Ben. 

“Here, Baby Ben,” he said, “you can 
pour the water from this cup on these 
plants on the low stand.” 

Eagerly Baby Ben seized the cup and 
began to pour water on the plants. Jim 
had to guide his chubby hand a little. 

“Ben help!” he crowed joyfully. 

“Fun!” squealed the parrot. “Lots of 
fun!” 

“That’s queer,” thought Jim. “The 
Parrot’s voice is not cross any more.” 

Jim set to work on his steel toy town. 
Baby Ben immediately toddled over to 
see what Jim was doing. 

“Ben help?” he asked. 

“Go away! Don’t bother me!” said 
Jim crossly. 

“Ar-r-r-k! Ar-r-r-k!” squawked the 
parrot. “Go away! Go away!” 

“There’s that cross parrot again,” Jim 
thought. 

Baby Ben was tugging at a toy steel 
beam. He meant to find out what that 
queer shiny thing might be. 

“Stop that! Go away!” yelled Jim. 

“Stop it! Stop it! Ar-r-r-k!” screamed 
the parrot. 

Baby Ben was frightened by all the 
noise. Clutching the shiny piece of steel 
tightly, he ran behind the table. Jim fol- 
lowed. 

“Go ’way! 
Baby Ben. 

Jim could not help laughing. “Moth- 
er,” he called, “Baby Ben sounded just like 
me.” 

“Just like me,” remarked the parrot in 
a pleasant voice. “Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Even the parrot is laughing, Baby 
Ben,” Jim said. Baby Ben laughed, too. 

“I know what we can do,” Jim ex- 
claimed. “Ill show you how to make a 
blockhouse and a block tower.” 

Baby Ben gladly laid down the toy 
beam. He soon learned to build a block- 
house. After Baby Ben set to work piling 
blocks in earnest, Jim found plenty of 
time to finish making the town. 

“There! It’s all done!” he cried. 

Baby Ben disappeared for a moment 
and returned carrying his toy automobile. 

“Just the thing to put on the street!” 
laughed Jim. “You're a big help, Ben!” 

“Ben big help,” crowed the baby. 

“Splendid!” gurgled the parrot. 

“T see that you have discovered the se- 
cret,” Mother said. 

“What secret?” asked Jim. 

“The secret of the parrot’s cross voice.” 

“Why, so I have!” exclaimed Jim in 
surprise. “It’s a magic secret, because the 
magic of my own voice can change a cross 
voice into a pleasant one. It works on 
Baby Ben, too.” 

“Magic! Magic!” shouted the parrot, 
preening its feathers. 


"Top it! "Top it!” wailed 
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THE POLICEMAN’S PRESENT 


ETTA W. SCHLICHTER 


BH “NOW, Pussycat,” said Mary Lou, 

“we're going to see Grandma. We 
have to wait at the corner for the nice 
policeman to take us across the street. 
He'll hold up his hand and stop all the 
cars, and then he’ll take hold of my hand 
and none of the cars will go again until we 
get to the other corner. Isn’t he a good 
policeman, Pussy?” 

Pussy miaowed. Maybe that was her 
way of saying yes. 

“You must hold on tight,” said Mary 
Lou. “If you let go of me, you might 
run right under a car. Do you hear?” 

Grandma lived across the street. Mary 
Lou often went alone to see her. Mother 
watched her until she reached the corner, 
and then the nice policeman who stood at 
the crossing led her across. He and Mary 
Lou had become great friends. 

Pussy had never gone to visit Grandma. 
Mary Lou carried her very carefully in 
both arms as far as the corner. The kind 
policeman was watching the cars, but he 
saw the little girl and her kitten. 

“Well, well, little lady,” said he, smil- 
ing at Mary Lou, “so you’re taking your 
kitty out visiting, are you? Just hold on 
to my hand and we'll cross the street in 
a jiffy.” 

“T’ll have to hold Pussy with just one 
arm,” said Mary Lou, “so I can take hold 
of your hand.” 

And then what do you think happened? 
Just as Mary Lou let go of Pussy with her 
right hand, the kitten became frightened 
at all the cars, and jumped right out into 
the street. — 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried Mary Lou. “My 
kitty will be run over.” 

There were so many cars that the 
frightened little kitten did not know 
which way to go. Then what do you sup- 
pose the policeman did? He ran right out 
into the street and held up his hand. 
Every single car had to stop. 
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He was just in time, too, for Pussy had 
stopped still in the street, where she was 
surely in danger. The policeman picked 
up Pussy. He carried her in one hand 
while he led Mary Lou across the street. 

“When you come back,” he said, giv- 
ing Mary Lou the kitten, “be sure to wait 
for me and I'll take you across again.” 

Mary Lou told Grandma all about it. 
Grandma said that Mary Lou must always 
remember the policeman’s kindness. 

“Td like to give him a present,” said 
Mary Lou. “When it storms, his hands 
must get very cold. I wish I could give 
him some nice warm gloves.” 

Grandma said that would be fine. They 
went to a store and bought the warmest 
gloves they could find. The next time 
Mary Lou went to the corner, she left 
Pussy at home, but she had a box in her 
hand. 

“Mr. Policeman,” she said, “this is a 
present from my kitty and me. It’s a se- 
cret until you open it. I know you have 
some, but these will keep your hands extra 
warm when you hold them up to stop the 
cars.” 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND FIRE 


REBECCA RICE 


H AT THE time this country was set- 

tled, houses were heated by fireplaces. 
Cooking was done over these open fires 
and in ovens heated by them. 

Benjamin Franklin saw that fireplaces 
were not satisfactory. They did not heat 
the entire room. Besides, they were dan- 
gerous. He thought of a better way to 
supply heat for warmth and cooking. 

He made a metal box to hold the fire. 
When the box became hot, the heat from 
it warmed the air in the room. A stove- 
pipe from the box through the roof car- 
ried off the smoke and made a draft for 
the fire. That was the way Franklin’s 
stove was made. 

Franklin lived in Philadelphia. He saw 
that much damage was done by fire. 
Then there were no fire departments. If 
a fire were not put out at once, a person’s 
house was lost. 


In his newspaper Franklin published 
articles telling people how to prevent 
fires. He interested his city in a fire de- 
partment. Philadelphia was the first city 
in the United States to have a fire depart- 
ment, 


Answer in complete sentences. 

1. Tell about heating and cooking in 
early days. 

2. Give two reasons why fireplaces 
were not satisfactory. 

3. Describe Franklin’s stove. 

4. Where did Benjamin Franklin live? 


THE NEW BLUE MITTENS 


EDNA MAE BOGH 


@ TEDDY held his hands up in front of 

him so that he could see his new blue 
mittens. They were just the color of his 
snow suit. “Now my hands won’t get 
cold,” he said proudly to Little Pup, as 
they went outside. 

The ground was covered with snow, 
and Teddy was going to make a snowman. 
He rolled a snowball with his new blue 
mittens. Then he put the snowball on the 
ground and rolled and pushed it along. 
It soon grew so large that he could not 
shove it a step farther. 

Then Teddy made a smaller snowball 
and set it on top of the big snowball. He 
rolled a wee snowball for the head. He 
made arms out of two sticks. Teddy 
found some pieces of coal. He took off 
his new blue mittens and laid them beside 
the snowman. He used two pieces of coal 
for the eyes. He used one big piece for 
the nose and a whole row of little pieces 
for the teeth. Then the snowman stood 
very straight in the middle of the yard. 

Teddy reached for his new blue mit- 
tens, but they were gone! He looked all 
around the snowman and all over the 
yard. He could not find them anywhere. 

He decided to ask his mother what to 
do. So he went up the sidewalk and up 
the porch steps. Then he heard a “pad- 
padding” behind him. It was Little Pup, 
and what do you suppose he had in his 
mouth? Teddy’s new blue mittens! 
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Blackboard Reading and Language Lessons 


RALPH AVERY 


Winter Fun 


Richard has a fine new sled. 

He goes coasting after school every day while the 
snow lasts. 

Other children coast on the hill with him. 

Sometimes he lends his sled to another boy so that 
he can have the fun of coasting too. 

Sometimes he lets another boy ride with him on 
his sled. 

What fun it is to go so fast. 

Richard never coasts on the street, for he knows it 
is not safe. : 


SOMETHING TO Do 


Write T after the sentence if it is true; write F if it is 
not true. 

1. Richard coasts after school. 

2. He goes alone to coast. 

3. He never shares his sled. 

4. He coasts in a safe place. 






At the Bank 


Marjorie is a wise little girl. 

She divides her money into three parts. 

Part of it she gives to help others. 

Part of it she spends for things she wants to buy. 
Part of it she saves. 

The money she saves, she puts in the bank. 

She is saving her money for a special purpose. 


SOMETHING TO Do 


Find a box with a lid or a cover. 

Decorate the box with fancy paper, or paint it a 
color that you like. 

Inside the box put three small boxes. 

Have the money you receive changed into pennies. 

Put in one small box the pennies you are going to 
give to help others; in another, the pennies to spend; 
and in‘the third, the pennies to save. 

When you have saved ten pennies, put them in the 


bank. 


In putting these seatwork lessons on the blackboard, the teacher may make the enlargement of the drawings by tracing the 
outlines on a sheet of paper, ruled in squares, and drawing the outlines on corresponding larger squares ruled on the blackboard. 


Erase the ruled squares, and retrace the lines of the picture with heavy chalk lines. 
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Illustrating Winter Sports 


WILLIAM V. WINSLOW 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, North Tonawanda, New York 


H THE drawing shown here is some- 

what unusual because it was made on 
brown construction paper rather than on 
the usual white or manila paper. Con- 
struction papers of various hues may be 
employed in drawing winter scenes. 
When a dark paper is used for a back- 
ground, the pupils should choose con- 
trasting colors for the drawing. 

The child who made this drawing was 
in a second grade, taught by Mabel E. 
Heim. The teacher gave the child white 
crayon in addition to the other crayons in 
the color box. (White crayon does not 
come in the regulation school set, but can 
be obtained from supply houses.) Dur- 
ing the winter months when children 
havea keen desire to represent snow, they 


A Visit to China by Means of 


BH THE third grade in Lincoln School, 
taught by Rose Korbel, had been 
traveling by books. The pupils visited 
many lands, but China interested them 
most. In order to “see” this foreign 
country and our Chinese friends, we made 
a frieze. 
Each pupil drew the picture he saw in 
his mind’s eye, and colored it to look as 


like to use white 
crayon. Irrespec- 
tive of the media 
for representation, 
however, children 
generally enjoy de- 
picting such winter 
activities as skating, 
skiing, snowshoe- 
ing, hockey, and 
also making snow- 
houses and snow 
men. The teacher 
will have little to do to motivate this 
work. It will only be necessary for her 
to supply the proper materials. 

After the drawings have been com- 
pleted, they may be arranged along the 


OLIVE JOBES 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Prescott, Arizona 


gay as he imagined it to be. The Chinese 
people in these pictures were dressed in 
long loose trousers, with short jackets. 
They wore sandals which raised their feet 
about two inches off the ground. 

There were many remarkable things to 
show in our frieze. We drew some boys 
having fun flying kites which were made 
in curious shapes. We could not have a 





blackboard ledge where they can be ob- 
served by the class. Perhaps some of the 
girls and boys who have been most suc- 
cessful in making large figures will like to 


draw them on the blackboard. 


Pictures 


real trip to China without a sedan chair, 
carried on the shoulders of men by means 
of poles. The pagoda and jinrikisha, dif- 
ferent from anything in our country, 
made the picture very attractive. 

We drew the pictures on a large sheet 
of wrapping paper. When it was gaily 
colored, we were proud of our picture 
showing this land far across the sea. 
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Phonics in the Reading Program 


W. B. TOWNSEND 
Curriculum Consultant, Tempe, Arizona 


H A BRIEF outline of the reading proc- 

ess was presented on page 26 of the 
September issue of THE INsTRUCTOR. 
You will remember that three phases were 
mentioned: (1) reading readiness, (2) 
learning to read, and (3) using this skill 
in reading for information and for lei- 
sure-time activities. 

Under (2) the following topics were 
listed: (a) introducing the child to new 
words, (b) furnishing word repetition, 
(c) developing skill in visual analysis and 
guessing from context, and (d) develop- 
ing skill in word analysis, all of which 
definitely contribute to the building of a 
sight vocabulary. 

In the early stages of learning to read, 
mere repetition, by means of group exer- 
cises and individual seatwork projects, is 
the activity which is stressed. This was 
the scope of the article in the September 
issue, 


B® AS THE child builds up a sight vo- 
cabulary, he must be taught to notice 
the similarities and differences between 
words, so that they may be recognized 
more easily when met in a different con- 
text. If recognition is not immediate, 
various clues should be used, the most im- 
portant of which is guessing the meaning 
from pictures and from the context. 

A little later, ear training will need to 
be given, to enable the child to pronounce 
words correctly, and also to acquire the 
foundation necessary for phonetic analy- 
sis. Such an analysis is necessary only 
when other aids will not furnish a satis- 
factory clue. The word must then be 
sounded, thus making a new connection 
between the visual image and the oral 
vocabulary. This is another reason why 
all words to be added to the sight vocab- 
ulary must already be a part of the child’s 
oral vocabulary. 

Generally a complete analysis will not 
be necessary, because the child needs only 
enough of a clue to make sure that his 
visual analysis, checked by a guess from 
the context, is sound. All three skills 
should be developed and used together as 
much as possible, if the maximum amount 
of learning is to be obtained. 


© WHAT skills concerned with visual 

and phonetic analysis need to be de- 
veloped, and how to develop them, are the 
problems to be discussed in this article. 
The distinction between the two kinds of 
analysis should be made clear. Visual 
analysis may cause the sound of a word 
to come to the child’s mind, but it must 
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be distinguished from phonetic analysis, 


_in which the child looks at the parts of a 


word, thinks of the sounds of these parts, 
and thus arrives at the sound of the whole 
word. , 

Some writers feel that older children 
need to be able to analyze the pronuncia- 
tion of any word which they meet in their 
reading. However, the writer does not 
agree with this point of view. If the 
reader wants to add a word to his spoken 
vocabulary, a dictionary will give him the 
pronunciation. If he is satisfied to leave 
the word in his reading vocabulary, he 
doesn’t need to know how it sounds. 

It has been stated above that the pri- 
mary child usually does not need to make 
a complete phonetic analysis in order to 
get the meaning of a word. If this is true, 
then only as much skill as he actually 
needs should be developed as a part of the 
reading program. Any skill which is 
needed for other school activities may be 
developed while he is engaging in those 
activities. This phase was discussed in the 
September article. 

It has been found that the old plan of 
having children master, or try to master, 
a whole galaxy of sounds which they were 
to use when meeting strange words, is not 
in harmony with the latest psychological 
research. Pupils recognize words more 
easily if they have developed a keen eye 
for similarities and differences, and the 
habit of attacking new words in parts. 

If a child has developed the ability to 
observe quickly and accurately the gen- 
eral configuration of a word, to see some 
of the characteristic visual units (root 
words, etc.), and at the same time to use 
any available context clues, he will not 
need to make a com- 
plete analysis of many 
words. After using 
these other aids, a mere 
glance at the initial 
consonant or at some 
large phonic element 
will give him his clue. 

Just how much skill 
does the primary child 
need in order to devel- 
op an adequate reading 
vocabulary? There is 
no certain answer to 
this question. All chil- 
dren should have con- 
siderable training in 
visual analysis, as well as 
some training in pho- 
netic analysis. Certain 
children -will require 


more training than others. .The following 
items provide a maximum list from which 
the teacher may choose in order to meet 
the needs of her group. 

1. Initial consonant sounds.” 

2. Final consonant sounds.’ 

3. The. sounds of the vowels, diph- 
thongs, and vowel digraphs. 

4. Any of the Gates list? of the 203 
most common phonograms which the 
teacher finds necessary. 

5. Any of the Gates list* of common 
longer phonograms which the teacher 
finds necessary. 

6. Any rules needed from Smith’s list* 
of seven phonetic principles. 


@ THE writer does not feel that a rigid 
teaching procedure fer developing 
skill in word recognition can be set up. 
However, a list of basic principles which 
the teacher should keep in mind, and sug- 
gested procedures for developing each 
type of analysis, will be given. The teach- 
er will have to use her judgment as to just 
when and how to develop the needed 
skills, keeping in mind that the child uses 
all the aids at the same time. If the aids 
are to be used together, they should be 
developed together. 
Principles— 

1. Phonetic analysis is only one of a 
number of aids which the child uses to 
help him attack strange words. Visual 
analysis and guessing from the context 
and from pictures are perhaps even more 
important. 

2. Instruction in phonetic analysis 
should not begin until children are able to 
read simple material, have a sight vocab- 
ulary of approximately two hundred 
words, have had training in hearing and 
seeing likenesses and differences in words, 
and see the need for a new aid. 

(Continued on page 65) 


1 Osburn, Remedial Work in Reading, Bul. 1, p. 6. 

2 Gates, New Methods in Primary Reading, p. 147. 

3 Gates, op. cit., p. 154. 

4 Storm and Smith, Reading Activities in the Pri- 
mary Grades, p. 236. 


Culver Service ' 
Arranging a Scene Like This Encourages Careful Reading of the Story 
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INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES sECTION 





Raven Autay 





A PICTURE LESSON ON THRIFT 
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HB THE school bus has taken on its load of passengers and is 

about to leave the corner. Here comes Marian running. 
Perhaps she did not get up when she was called; perhaps she 
dawdled while she was dressing or eating her breakfast. At any 
rate, she will have to hurry now, or she will miss the bus and be 
late to school. She has not yet learned to be thrifty in her use 
of time. Perhaps you would like to make a series of posters 
showing how you can be thrifty with your time. 
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Culver Service 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


“Ring Out, Wild Bells’ 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild beli., and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 

The faithless coldness of the times; 

Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
—Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


Used by permission of The Macmillan Company. 


Lesson Plans for Teaching Poems 
“RING OUT, WILD BELLS,” BY TENNYSON 


ANNA WINANS KENNY 


Instructor of English, Chicago Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


H THE following suggestions for teach- 
ing Tennyson’s poem, “Ring Out, 
Wild Bells,” are based on two assump- 
tions, viz.: that this small part of 
Tennyson’s longer poem, In Memoriam, 
is to be studied alone, not as part of the 
whole poem; and, secondly, that it will be 
taught either in December or in January, 
the time of year for which it is peculiarly 
adapted. 
Suggested approach to the poem— 

Take advantage of the spirit of the sea- 
son; treat the selection as an occasional 
poem. Touch upon the custom, prevalent 
in nearly every village and city in the 
United States, of welcoming in the new 
year with bells and whistles. Whether 
Tennyson was actually inspired to write 
this poem by hearing bells on a New 
Year’s Eve is not known. Such could well 
have been the case, for it was quite the 
accepted thing to hold “watch meetings” 
in the churches on New Year’s Eve, and 
to ring the church bells to announce the 
advent of the new year. 

Comment briefly on the general tend- 
ency to make New Year’s resolutions, the 
feeling which individuals have that here 
is another chance to start all over with a 
clean slate, and the mingled feelings of 
regret for mistakes now past and hope for 
better things to come. Then remark that 
Tennyson has voiced the idea of a need for 
drastic New Year’s resolutions—for wide 
changes, national and international in 
their scope. 

Pupil participation— 

This is probably not the first poem by 
Tennyson which the pupils have studied. 
Help them to recall others, mentioning 
them in a way to arouse in the pupils a 
feeling of pleasant anticipation. 

Likewise, ask the pupils to volunteer 
information about Tennyson himself. It 
will no doubt be meager and of a factu- 
al nature. Although in this instance a 
knowledge of the author’s life is not abso- 
lutely essential to an understanding of 
the poem, still it helps to arouse interest. 
If the pupils do not recall many facts, 
you yourself should give a résumé of 
the interesting and outstanding points in 
Tennyson’s biography. 

Teacher participation— 

The teacher should supply the neces- 
sary background of information about 
the poem. 

Explain how and why Jn Memoriam 
was written. Call attention to the title, 


meaning “in memory.” Tell about the 
friendship Tennyson formed at Cam- 
bridge in 1828 with Arthur Henry 
Hallam, for whom the poet later named 
one of his sons; tell of Hallam’s untimely 
death and of Tennyson’s grief. Intermit- 
tently, for seventeen years thereafter, 
Tennyson labored on the poem In Me- 
moriam, which appeared in 1850, and 
which won for him fame wherever the 
English language was spoken. 

Mention that the poem is one of the 
world’s best-known elegies, and that it is 
extremely long for that type of poem. It 
is made up of more than a hundred short 
poems such as the one being studied. 
Explain that each section voices one of 
Tennyson’s spiritual moods—that as his 
grief leads him into different emotions, he ~ 
tries to record them. 

Remember that, when Tennyson was 
writing, the best minds in England were 
torn by doubts, often roused by science; 
it was a period of unrest, discouragement, 
and despair. The poem was timely. Peo- 
ple loved it because it taught that the age 
was being guided toward some final good; 
it soothed and elevated the minds of those 
who were tempted to be sordid and cyn- 
ical, Through beauty both of idea and of 
structure it made a tremendous appeal. 
Today, lines from it are often quoted by 
people who do not even know the source 
of the quotations. This particular section, 
“Ring Out, Wild Bells,” expresses high 
idealism and restrained optimism; it helps 
to give us the right mood with which to 
face each new year. 

Before the poem is studied in detail, 
provide pupils with mimeographed copies 
of it, if they have no others; or, if neces- 
sary, since the poem is not long, write it 
on the blackboard. Read it aloud, with 
feeling, while the pupils look at the copy. 
Comment very briefly on the rhyme 
scheme: lines one and four rhyme, lines 
two and three rhyme. Tennyson had 
great versatility in adapting meter and 
length of line to varying subject matter. 

Study each stanza for hidden meanings. 


Comparatively few words or phrases need 
(Continued on page 64) 





— THIS lesson plan will help 

you to present Tennyson’s 
poem with greater understand- 
ing of its purpose and meaning. 
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Teaching through 
Pupils’ Interests 


MARGARET BATTEN 


Elementary Teacher, Bronxville Public School, 
Bronxville, New York 


@ TODAY, children’s interests are 

many and varied. The selection and 
development of these interests is a prob- 
lem that the home and school must face 
and consider. We must capitalize those 
sources and forces that educate, either for 
good or bad. These we must use to build 
desirable learnings, habits, and attitudes, 
rather than allowing them to use us, as is 
the trend in society today. 

The school must try to develop the in- 
dividual’s interest and at the same time to 
build a strong group interest. This is 
easy, for the individual’s interest often 
becomes a group interest. If the group’s 
interest is vital, some phase of it will be 
transferred into the child’s living as an 
individual interest. 

After the selection of the interest has 
been made, remembering that it can be 
initiated by the pupil or teacher or par- 
ent, it then becomes the job of the teach- 
er, school, and parent to enrich, broaden, 
and develop this interest. Often the ef- 
fort involves much research work on the 
part of the adult, and many trips to the 
museum or to other helpful sources for 
first-hand materials. 

Then a definite plan is made with the 
help of the children, but under the guid- 





The Store Was Definitely for Children, Rather than Grownups 


ance of the teacher. She has made a ten- 
tative outline or plan, aiming always to 
see that her plan is well balanced and that 
real living will be assured during the 
study. 


M AFTER the plaris are made, much 

physical, mental, and emotional ac- 
tivity is apparent. With such organiza- 
tion of work, we eliminate much of the 
pressure that teachers formerly brought 
to bear on the pupils in order to get the 
work done. Why? There are several rea- 
sons. Teachers have planned the study so 
that it will be well balanced and real liv- 
ing will be assured. Pupils help make the 
plans and accept much more responsi- 
bility than formerly. Each person is 
encouraged to make some sort of contri- 
bution to the final whole. There is some- 
thing for each child to do and an attempt 





A Great Deal of Interest Was Shown in the Handmade Articles 
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is made to teach respect for each contri- 
bution. 

Because of this ideal that each child 
shall have the privilege of doing some- 
thing to make the whole complete, our 
schools should be equipped with a variety 
of materials and operated under a very 
flexible curriculum, to care for individ- 
ual differences. We learn facts and how 
to live in various ways. Some can get these 
facts through reading, as our generation 
did, some through pictures and other vis- 
ual aids, some through art work, some 
by experiment, some by physical means 
as offered on the playground, and some 
by story’and play. In many progressive 
schools it is common for all of these medi- 
ums to be used by the children, thus mak- 
ing their living more complete and their 
learning more thorough. 

' Arguments that may be presented for 
this procedure are: 

1. The child remembers the facts long- 
er because of pleasant association. The 
facts and learnings become a part of him 
due to the many senses and mediums used 
in the learning. 

2. Independence and initiative are de- 
veloped, so that when’ this plan is used 
throughout the school, initiative, self- 
control, ability to concentrate, leadership, 
and other character traits become a part 
of the child at a very early age. 

3. Children are taught to reason in a 
more logical manner. Without overdoing 
it we often ask a child to give reasons or 
to prove his statements even though we 
are sure that he is right. This helps him 
to organize his thinking. Whenever pos- 
sible we give, or encourage the child to 
understand, the opposite viewpoint on the 
subject. This develops better thinking 
and helps the child to see there are other 
angles from which to consider the prob- 


lem. Thus his decision is more unbiased 
(Continued on page 71) 
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Publishers Photo Service 
Tea Pickers Working on a Terraced Hillside 


Philip D. Gendreau <r 
A View of Yokohama’s Busy Harbor 


Ewing Galloway 
The Silk Industry in Japan Is Important 


Ewing Galloway 
The Bamboo Has Many Uses in the Orient 
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The Japanese Empire 
HELEN SCHULHOFF 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Washington School, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


MH THE study of Japan came about in a 
_ very natural way in our sixth grade. 
We had just finished a unit of work on 
China—a bit of work which had left the 
children sympathetic and sorry for the 
Chinese Republic. There was an under- 
current of hardness and unfriendliness 
toward Japan, and it seemed wise to open 
up a discussion on this island kingdom. 
I. Introduction. 

Many people feel unfriendly toward 
the country of Japan because she has 
helped herself to so much land of which 
she is not the rightful owner. Yet I 
might say that we people of the West are 
probably to blame, in part at least, for 
Japan’s awakening. It is less than a hun- 
dred years since Japan awoke from the 
life of the middle ages, and it was an 
American, on an American warship, who 
went to Japan and introduced the Japan- 
ese people to western ways of living. But 
before we go into that, let us study our 
map of the Japanese Empire. 

II. An oral study of a wall map of Asia, 
showing the islands of Japan; and phys- 
ical and political maps of Japan. 

A. Physical maps. 

1. Location of islands in Asia, and 
the surrounding waters. 

2. Nearness to China, Siberia, and 
the Philippine Islands. 

3. Direction from the United States; 
from Europe. 

4, Latitude and longitude. 

§. Length of islands from north to 
south. 

6. Probability of varied climate. 

7. The Japanese Current. 

8. Study the rainfall map of Japan 
and the prevailing winds. 

9. Study the surface of Japan. No 
tice Fujiyama. 

10. Study the population map. 
Which islands are very densely set- 
tled? Why is Sakhalin not densely 
populated? 

11. Study the seacoast. Have the 
Japanese easy access to the sea? 
Where are the harbors? 

12. What ocean does Japan face? 
How far is it across this ocean to the 
United States? 

B. Political maps. 

1. Name the principal large islands 
of Japan. 

2. Find on the mainland of Asia the 
land which Japan now controls. 

3. Find out how many small islands 
there are in the Japanese group. 


Find out why many of these islands 
are uninhabited. 


III. Things we would like to know about 
Japan. 
A. Preliminary reading. 

The pupils read rapidly for twenty 
minutes about the country of Japan 
from textbooks. The following new 
words and interesting things about 
Japan were listed. 

1. Commodore Perry and the “open 

door.” 

2. Japan’s early civilization. 

3. The uses of bamboo. 

4. Terraced hillsides. 

5. Fujiyama. 

6. Jinrikisha. 

7. Formation of Japanese Islands. 

8. Japanese food. 

9. Buddha. 

10. A Japanese garden. 

B. Preliminary thought and discussion. 

The pupils were given ten minutes 
for thought, and then a list including 
the following items for study was put 


on the blackboard. 
1. Paying a visit to a Japanese home. 
2. How Japan is governed. 
3. The tea industry in Japan. 
4, Going to school in Japan. 
§. Why Japan is called “The Great 


Britain of the East.” 
6. Politeness in Japan. 


7. What things we buy from Japan. 
8. The construction of Japanese 
houses. 
9. The silkworms and silk making. 
10. How farming is carried on in 
Japan. 
Many other questions were asked, 
and the pupils worked in groups to find 
the information. A discussion hour 
was given over to answering the ques- 
tions, All this preliminary work was 
done to gain a feeling for things Jap- 
anese. Only then were we ready to take 
up a problem on Japan. 
IV. Problem: How can so small a coun- 
try as Japan support so large a popula- 
tion? 

A. Size; population. 

1. How many square miles are there 

in the Japanese Empire? 

2. What is the population? What is 

the density of population per square 

mile? 

3. Compare Japan in size and in 

population with the United States, 

the British Isles, China, and Siberia. 

4. Find out the density of popula- 

tion in these countries. i 

5. Does this comparison help you to 

understand Japan’s need for land? 

(Continued om page 66) 
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A Japanese Vase 


, SADIE HUNT CLIPPARD 


Teacher, Randolph School, Asheville, North Carolina 


@ THE real motive for making pictures of vases was to help the 

“housekeepers” select from the school’s collection suitable vases 

in which to arrange flowers for the schoolroom. It was also an art 

problem in color and proportion, and a lesson in appreciation of 
vases for their beauty alone. 

We had no museum to visit, where we could see good examples of 
artistic vases. We had to make our own collection, which included 
good prints, illustrations from current magazines, and vases from the 

: school and the community. 

After a discussion of this material, the children were given plenty 
of newspaper from which to cut patterns of vases in a variety of 
shapes. Great care was taken to produce patterns which were of 
good proportion and of symmetrical shape. Each pupil selected his 
best pattern, and traced the outline on a large sheet of manila paper 
with black crayon. The manila paper was dipped in water and fas- 
tened on the blackboard or tables. Large brushes were used to brush 
in the colors with free, easy strokes. The wet paper made possible 
the mingling of colors. If designs were to be painted on the vases, 
the paper was allowed to dry somewhat first. 

This project not only gave the children an opportunity to create 
something, but it also made the “housekeepers” more conscious of 
beauty, and helped them keep the schoolroom attractive. 
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A Frieze Showing Winter Fun : 


: ESTHER ANDERSON 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public School, Phillips, Wisconsin 


le 


e HB IN WINTER it is often rather hard 


a panel in the back of our room. The that we could show in our frieze. Coast- 


to think of something new and differ- 
ent for art class. One day I asked myself, 


paper was fastened in place with thumb- 
tacks. Then we pasted on it sheets of 


ing, skiing, snowballing, and other forms 
of play were suggested. I divided the 





n “What are the pupils interested in, most bright blue construction paper to repre- _ class into as many groups as we had differ- 
of all, this month?” Then, while the chil- sent the sky. A length of white wrapping ent sports to represent. Then each group 

, dren were playing at recess, the thought _ paper as long as the first one, but only two _ cut or tore the figures assigned. 

d came tq me that they might like to repre- inches wide, was torn along one of the White hectograph paper was used for 

r sent themselves in some of their play ac- long edges, leaving it uneven to represent the figures and objects. The snow men 

- tivities. When I suggested that they make snowy ground. It was pasted across the and the snowballs were torn, to make 

s a frieze showing themselves at play they bottom of the sheet with the straight edge them more realistic. The best work was 

- were pleased. down. This represented snow. chosen, from each group. The cutouts 

e First we cut a piece of wrapping paper On the blackboard we made a list of | were thumbtacked on the frieze, and then 
ten inches wide and six feet long, to fit the things children like to do in winter _ rearranged before being pasted down. 

e 

s 

e 

n 

3 

; 
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1833 
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ILLUSTRATED UNIT OF WORK AND PICTURE SECTION 


ARE THESE CHILDREN BEING THRIFTY? 


M@ MANY children reach school a few minutes early each 
morning so that they may have time to play outdoors be- 

fore the bell rings. Then they come in promptly, ready to start 

work, In what ways have these children practiced thrift? 


Thrift.is the theme of this twelve-page section. 
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Thritt—Its Relation to Life 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


INTRODUCTION 
The Importance of Thrift 


M@ THERE are four words in the Eng- 
lish language with kindred meanings: 
“economy,” “frugality,” “providence,” 
and “thrift.” Economy administers the 
means which are at one’s disposal wisely 
and carefully; frugality is the painful 
withholding of money; providence sacri- 
fices the present to the future, saving 
toward that end; thrift not only saves 
but earns, with the end in view of a prof- 
itable, wholesome expenditure at a fitting 
moment. Genuine thrift is a virtue which 
nobody need be ashamed to practice. 
During the past few years many for- 
tunes have been greatly depleted, and sav- 
ings of a lifetime have been completely 
wiped out. Few have escaped a shrinkage 
in income. Many are without work, and 
are dependent upon charity or govern- 
ment relief. This condition has resulted 
in utter confusion. 
Many theories about the remedy have 
been expounded. Some leaders advocate 
spending to keep money in circulation. 
Some look to the Government to inaugu- 
rate measures to restore prosperity. Oth- 
ers believe that the ultimate solution rests 
with the individual; that general prosper- 
ity cannot be restored by the acts of leg- 
islatures. They feel that, in the process 
of readjustment, new principles must be 
drawn upon, and old principles improved 
and re-established. 


Lewis Douglas, formerly Director of 


- the Budget, thinks that only by saving on 


the part of those who are working can 
re-employment come to the vast army of 
the unemployed. He feels that savings 
properly invested result in the develop- 
ment of machinery and building supplies, 
through which many persons receive em- 
ployment. Spending by individuals, he 


says, affects only the manufacture of 
goods sold to individual consumers. On 
the other hand, invested savings may be 
spent for industrial construction and 
equipment, which are not consumed at 
once but are used for producing goods. 


Photograph taken at Monroe County Savings Bank, Roch , New York 
Make saving a regular habit. Put some money 
in your bank each week. 





Saving alone is not thrift, but it is an 
indispensable part of it. Investments in 
industrial enterprises usually come from 
the savings of the thrifty. It is not neces- 
sary to wait for a large amount to start to 
save. Small deposits build up a reserve 
fund which grows into a principal. In- 
terest on this principal is the immediate 
material reward of this thrift. First one 
must realize the importance of saving, 
and then rigidly adhere to a systematic 
plan of saving. 

People in the United States may well 
look to foreign-born citizens for lessons 
in thrift. The French, Germans, Scandi- 
navians, and other racial groups learned 
in the Old World the necessity for care- 
ful buying. Yet these people are likely to 
be as comfortably clothed and well-fed, 
and to have as much fun out of life, as 
American-born citizens. 

America was a land of unlimited riches 
to the early settler. There were so many 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


Children should be taught that buying with care 
is an important part of being thrifty. 


Wide World Photos 


Forest fires may be quickly seen from lookout towers located 
on mountain tops—one means of protecting natural resources. 


Blackington, from Wide World Photos 
A cigarette carelessly tossed from a 
will spread to woodlands and 


automobile may start a roadside fire which 
destroying valuable lumber supplies. 
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forests, such abundant game, and such 
rich mines that it seemed as if the natu- 
ral resources could not become exhausted. 
So for years the forests were cut down, 
the game killed, and the minerals wasted 
with little thought for the needs of the 
future. 

How to prevent waste and depletion of 
the United States’ great resources, with- 
out permitting them to lie unproductive, 
has long been the consideration of the 
states and the Federal Government. The 
real problem has been that of efficient 
jevelopment and wise utilization. 

Throughout the country, a strong sen- 
timent is being aroused to preserve what 
remains of the forests as well as to extend 
heir areas. Proper forestation and refor- 

station are lessening the danger of erosion 

of the soil and of floods, and are encourag- 
ag the return of the wild creatures who 
dd so much to the joy of life in the 
woods for campers and nature lovers. 





H. Armstrong Roberts 
Keeping one’s property in good condition, as this 
family is doing, is one way to practice thrift. 


Orville Logan Snider, from R. I. Nesmith and Associates 
Forest fires leave a blackened waste, destroying 
valuable lumber but the soil itself. 
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not only Reforestation 


Once the folly of waste is impressively 
pointed out to children they are quick to 
see it. They will understand that the se- 
cret of simple living is thrift, not just of 
money, but also of time, health, and 
energy. 

To develop strong character, to live in 
security and comfort, to acquire culture, 
to withstand misfortune, to meet respon- 
sibilities, to qualify for opportunities, and 
to help others, it is necessary to know ele- 
mentary money management. It is very 
necessary for a man to know how to cre- 
ate capital, how to buy and sell, how to 
handle money, how to succeed in his vo- 
cation, and how to support a family. It is 
just as necessary for a woman to know 
how to be a successful homemaker, and 
how to spend with skill:and wisdom the 
family income which she will handle as 
the manager of a home. 


Thrift is the theme of this 
twelve-page section. 





Coa 






x a! 

H. Armstrong Roberts 

It saves time as well as money if clothes are 
mended as soon as they need it. 


* 


Ewing Galloway 


prevents soil erosion, lessens the 
for wild creatures of the woods, as well as re 


In order to attain this goal, the child 
should be taught to earn money as well as 
to save it. Too often the home fails in 
this. The school then should take this re- 
sponsibility, and prepare the child to earn 
a living. Is not this quite as important as 
the three R’s? The success of adults de- 
pends to a great extent upon the founda- 
tions established when they were young. 

Many of the virtues bear some relation 
to the use of money—honesty, justice, 
generosity, charity, forethought, frugal- 
ity, and self-denial. But thrift, like all 
good habits, does not come at our beck 
and call. It must be established by prac- 
tice. 

“Make all you can; save all you can; 
give all you can.” 

—John Wesley. 
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Conservation 


of floods, and provides a home 
g the lumber supply. 


PLATE II 


Photograph taken at Monroe County Savings Bank, Rochester, New York 


A good habit to form is that of adding regularly to your savings account. 
Then you will have money to spend later on for something that you want. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Ways in Which We Can Be Thrifty 


Objectives— 

1. To impress the idea of thrift as re- 
ferring to things in addition to money. 

2. To awaken the child’s sense of re- 
sponsibility toward himself and his sur- 
roundings. 

3. To create a desire to save. 

4. To lay a foundation of good habits. 


Ap proach— 

In an informal discussion, let the chil- 
dren tell all the ways in which one can be 
thrifty with time, money, and possessions. 


LEsson I 
How Mo ty Savep TIME 


. What do we mean by wasting time? 

. Why should we not waste time? 

. Are we wasting time when we play? 

. Are we wasting time when we play 
during work hours? 


Molly’s mother worked downtown. 
Molly knew that her mother needed help 
with the housework. So every morning 
Molly did the following things in order to 
save time. 

She got up when she was called. 

She dressed quickly. 

She ate her breakfast without dawdling. 

She wiped the dishes for her mother. 

She made her bed. 

She put her room in order. 

She fed her pet. 


She always was in school on time. 


Molly saved time in school in the fol- 
lowing ways. 

She had her materials on her desk, ready 
to start work, before school. 

She did not talk to her neighbor when 
she had work to do. 

She listened carefully to the teacher’s 
instructions. 

She listened to the recitations. 


i 
H. Armstrong Roberts 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


By getting up when we are called, we save time 
the first thing in the morning. 


Molly liked to play. So in the follow- 
ing ways she saved time for play. 

She started to school early in the morn- 
ing so that she could play a few minutes 
before school. 

She joined in all kinds of games. 

She did her work well during school 
hours, so that she could leave promptly. 

She was friendly with other children, 
so they always asked her to play. 

She played near home so that she could 
play longer. 


Things to do— 

1. Act out how Molly saved time at 
home. 

2. Draw a picture of one way Molly 
saved time for play. 


Lesson II 
How Jack SAVED MoNEY 


1. Do you have an allowance? 

2. Do you earn any money? 

3. Have you a penny bank? 

4. How many pennies do you spend 
each week on candy? 


Do you know that playing out of doors is a good thrift habit? 
When we keep well we save both time and money. 


If we eat breakfast promptly and cheerfully, 
we have made a good start for the day. 


Jack’s father gave him twenty-five 
cents a week when he was eight years old. 
Father helped him decide how to use his 
allowance. He divided his money like 
this. 

He put five cents in his bank to save 
for something he wanted. 

He spent ten cents for candy, a soda, 
or a motion picture. 

He put five cents in the Sunday-school 
collection. 

He used five cents for pencils. 

Jack wanted a baseball bat. He decid- 
ed to buy one with his savings. Whenever 
he could he saved more than five cents a 
week. 

After Jack had bought his bat he decid- 
ed to save money to buy roller skates. 
When he had saved one dollar, his father 
took him to a big bank downtown. They 
stood in line before a window. Jack gave 
the man who stood at this window his 
dollar. The man gave Jack a little book. 
The book showed that the bank had one 
dollar of Jack’s money. The man told 
Jack that he could take the dollar out of 
the bank at any time. 
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Some children spend all their money for ice 
cream, candy, and sodas. Are they thrifty? 


That was how Jack started his savings 
account. He added to his account every 
time he had saved a dollar. 


Things to do— 

1. Make a list of everything you have 
spent this week. 

2. Start a savings account at a big 
bank. 

3. Explain why a little boy or girl 
should learn to save money. 


Lesson III 
How WE Can Save Our HEALTH 


1. Do you enjoy playing games when 
you are ill? 

2. Can you run fast if you are tired? 

3. What can you do to keep well? 

4. How does it hurt your schoolwork if 
you are not well and have to stay home? 


Sometimes people are cross and fretful 
because they do not feel well. Your 
friends may feel sorry for you, but they 
do not like to play with you if you are 
cross. You will have more friends if you 
keep well. 
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Careless campers must have gone away and left their fire burning. 
URE that your campfire is out before you leave it. 


ib Pw. Brownell 





H. Armstrong Roberts 


Other children save part of their money to buy 
something that will last, like roller skates. 


How then can you stay well? If you 
eat candy and cookies each day between 
meals, you are keeping yourself from be- 
ing really hungry at mealtimes. Then 
you will not eat as much meat, potatoes, 
and vegetables as you should. You will 
not feel well. 

If you do not run and play, or at least 
walk, at recess time, you do not fill your 
lungs with enough fresh air to make your 
blood circulate properly. Your lessons 
will then seem harder. When it is rainy 
or cold you should wear galoshes or 
rubbers. 

If you keep healthy, these are some of 
the other things you save. 

You save much time at school because 
you do not have to make up lessons. 

You save time for play. 

You save energy. It takes a great deal 
of energy to make up work missed. 

It is necessary then to do your part to 
keep well. The following is a list of 
things to do to save health. 

Eat very little candy. 


Thrift is the theme of this 
twelve-page section. 





If wild flowers are to live on for future generations to enjoy, we must 
practice the rules that we have learned for their conservation. 


Eat candy only after meals. 

Drink milk with every meal. 

Eat plenty of vegetables. 

Wear warm clothes when it is cold- 
Wear rubbers in the snow or rain. 
Exercise in the fresh air every day. 


Things to do— 

1. Draw a picture of a child out of 
doors at recess. 

2. Draw a picture of some of the food 
you should eat. 

3. Draw a picture of a child properly 
dressed for a rainy day. 


Lesson IV 
How WE Can Save: Witp FLowErs 


1. Do you like to have flowers in your 
house? Why? 

2. Have you ever picked wild flowers? 

3. How long do they last after they are 
picked? 

4. How are new plants formed? 


Years ago there were many wild flowers 
and shrubs. Now each year there are 
fewer-and fewer. How can we help save 
these flowers? Below is a list of things 
which you can do to help save them. 

Pick off only the small branches of 
flowering trees. 

Pick or cut the branch carefully so 
that it does not pull back the bark. 

Pick flowers carefully so that the roots 
are not hurt. 

Always leave enough flowers on a plant 
so that seeds may be formed. 

Do not pick flowers that soon wither. 

Always put out picnic fires. 

Tell grownups to see that their cigars 
and cigarettes are no longer lighted when 
they throw them away. 

Be careful not to run over plants in 
your play. 

Tend wild flowers that you transplant. 


Things io do— 

1. Plant a wild-flower garden. 

2. Form a club to help protect the wild 
flowers in your near-by woods. 


PLATE V 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
Thrift Taught Us by Great Men 


Objectives— 

1. To realize that thrifty habits are 
necessary to success. 

2. To encourage the starting of thrift 
habits at an early age. 


Ap proach— 
Informal discussion as to why some men 
are great, while others are not. 


LEsson I 


How BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Usep THRIFT 


1. How do books affect character? 

2. Can the experience of other people 
prove of benefit to one? 

3. Had Franklin’s thrift habits any- 
thing to do with his success in life? 

4. Do you think Franklin’s thrift hab- 
its helped make his character stronger? 


hwing Galloway 
Why do we celebrate Thrift Week at the time of 
Benjamin Franklin's birthday? 


Copyright, Franklin Union, and Detroit Publishing Company 


Benjamin Franklin learned the habit of 
thrift both in time and money when he 
was a mere boy. On one occasion, when 
he was seven years old, he was given a 
handful of pennies, all of which he offered 
for a whistle. Everyone made fun of him, 
saying that he could have bought four 
whistles for what he had paid for one. 
Often in his busy life, when he was 
greatly tempted to buy some unnecessary 
thing, as all of us are at times, he would 
say to himself, “Don’t pay too much for 
the whistle.” 

At the age of twelve, he began to learn 
the printer’s trade with an older brother. 
He asked his brother to give him half the 
money which he was paying for his board, 
and he agreed to board himself. He saved 
half of this money for books. He also 
saved time for study, to increase his store 
of knowledge. When his brother and the 
others went out for their meals, he stayed 
in, cooked his own food, and worked at his 
lessons. He was sure that temperance in 
eating and drinking greatly aided clear- 
ness of mind. 


P. & A. Photo 


One of our presidents who believed in thrift 
was Thomas Jefferson. 


Reading worth-while books was a thrifty habit that Benjamin Franklin acquired early in life. 
Here we see him opening the first subscription library in Philadelphia. 


At the age of twenty-three he owned a 
printing office in Philadelphia. His well- 
known sign, “B. Franklin, Printer,” al- 
ways stood for good, reliable work. 

He started a newspaper, opened a book 
and stationery store, and published a mag- 
azine. For twenty-five years he wrote 
and printed “Poor Richard’s Almanac,” 
which did much to educate his country- 
men in habits of industry, economy, in- 
dependence, and manhood. 

This is the advice which Franklin gave 
to other men, and which he practiced 
himself: “Employ the time well, if thou 
meanest to gain leisure; and since thou 
art not sure of a minute, throw not away 
an hour.” 

In all his busy life he was never mean 
or small, nor could anyone ever persuade 
him to do a mean thing in business or take 
an urtfair advantage of anyone, even if he 
saw that by so doing he could make mon- 
ey or gain in a trade. Through simple 
living he was able to save, and he was al- 
ways industrious and clever. 

Franklin gave sixty years to the service 
of his country. The list of what he did 
for the comfort, convenience, and better- 
ment of all mankind is very long. 


Things to do— 

1. Start a school savings account. Ap- 
point a chairman to deposit the pupils’ 
weekly savings in a bank. 

2. Plant a vegetable garden in the 
spring, and sell your vegetables through- 
out the summer. Keep an account of the 
cost of the garden, and how much you 
make from it. Put all your profit into a 
savings account at the bank. 

3. Find several of Franklin’s wise say- 
ings. Test yourself to see how much you 
profit by his advice. 


Ewing Galloway 
While still very young, Horace Greeley learned 
the value of being industrious. 
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Lesson II 
How Horace GREELEY SUCCEEDED 


1. Does hard work help thrift habits? 
2. Do thrifty habits learned in boy- 
hood help make a man successful? 


Horace Greeley began to learn thrifty 
habits almost as soon as he could walk. 
When he was five, he dropped corn and 
killed insects while his father cultivated 
his farm. He was just ten when he be- 
came one of his father’s two assistants in 
clearing fifty acres of land. 

The evenings brought much pleasure. 
It was then that Mrs. Greeley read stories 
and taught her children. 

At an early age, Horace Greeley start- 
ed working for newspapers. He worked 
early and late.. During those early years 
he allowed himself only one recreation, 
the Poultney Debating Society. 

He founded the New York Tribune. 
He became a national figure. His reputa- 
tion became international. 


Things to do— 

1. Make a list ot reasons why thrift 
helps one to be successful. 

2. Write a play about two boys, one of 
them thrifty, and the other not. 


Lesson III 
LESSONS FROM THOMAS A. EDISON 


1. Are thrifty persons often unselfish 
people? 

2. How has Edison made life happier 
for us all? 


Thomas Edison had a mother who was 
a great inspiration to him. She supple- 
mented his lessons in school by reading to 
him historical and scientific books. 





Wide World Photos 


Theodore Roosevelt was deeply interested 
in conserving our natural resources. 
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At the age of twelve, he began to assist 
in the support of the family, by selling 
newspapers on the trains of the Grand 
Trunk Railroad. He was allowed to use 
the unoccupied compartments in the bag- 
gage car. There he set up a small print- 
ing office and a laboratory. 

One day a sudden jolt made him arop 
some phosphorus, which set fire to the 
car. He was forcibly put out of the car 
with his type, chemicals, and other prop- 
erty. This experience left him stunned 
and disappointed. However, the printing 
office and laboratory were soon installed 
in an attic room of his home. 

During his early life, out of a small 
salary, which he shared with his family, 
Edison saved money to carry on experi- 
ments. Among the hundreds of useful 
inventions which he made are the electric 
light, the phonograph, motion pictures, 
and the storage battery. 


Something to do— 
Make a list of the inventions made by 
Thomas A. Edison. 





Thomas A. Edison exhibits a model of the 
phonograph, one of the fruits of his industry. 


Lesson IV 
QUOTATIONS ON THRIFT 


Read these statements made by famous 
people. Do you think their philosophy 
helped them to succeed? 

1. Save, and teach all you are interested 
in to save; thus pave the way for moral 
and material success. 

—Thomas Jefferson. 

2. Extravagance rots character; train 
youth away from it. On the other hand, 
the habit of saving money, while it stiff- 
ens the will, also brightens the energies. 
If you would be sure that you are begin- 
ning right, begin to save. 

—Theodore Roosevelt. 

3. Wealth can be accumulated only by 
the earnings of industry and the savings 
of frugality. 

—John Tyler. 

4. Thrift is one of the cornerstones on 
which manhood must be constructed. 

—Henry Ford. 


Thrift is the theme of this 
twelve-page section. 





Copyright, Thomas A. Edison; from Ewing Galloway 
A tireless worker, Thomas A. Edison patented 
more than one thousand inventions. 





Copyright, Franklin Union, and Detroit Publishing 


Company , 
Lacking funds for a formal education, Benjamin Franklin decided to use his time in mastering the 
printer's trade. This wise decision proved to be the foundation of a successful career. 


PLATE VII 


Franklin as a Youth 


LESLIE W. LEE 


M THESE scenes showing (5) passing the home of jj 
Benjamin Franklin’sear- future wife on his § 
ly life are numbered chrono- morning in Philadelphi, 
logically: (1) at the age of _ (6) working at a printi 
ten, making candles; (2) press in Philadelphia; ( 
reading by candlelight; (3) displaying his watch q 
on his way to find work in’ coins to his brother yp 
Philadelphia, at the age of his return to Boston 
seventeen; (4) camping at months later; (8) 
Cooper’s Creek the night be- type for Watts, a printer 
fore he reached Philadelphia; | London, the next year, 
Refer to “Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin” for further info 
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Ewing Galloway 


The schoolhouse belongs to you and all the other people in the community. 
Help to keep your property clean, attractive, and in good condition. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


Conserving Our Natural Resources 


Objectives— 

1. To bring to the child’s mind a 
realization of the value of natural re- 
sources. 

2. To make the child conscious of the 
conservation work that is constantly be- 
ing done. 

3. To stimulate individual responsibil- 
ity toward public and private property. 

4. To awaken a desire for an intelli- 
gent knowledge of the use of the ballot. 


Ap proach— 

Take a field trip to a near-by forest 
preserve. Study the trees, flowers, and 
anything else the soil produces. An in- 
formal conversation should follow the 
trip, bringing out these points: (1) who 
takes care of the preserve; (2) why it 
is there; (3) what money pays for it; 
(4) who handles the money. 


Lesson I 


Wuat Our Natura. RESOURCES 
MEAN To Us 


1. Can we do without coal, oil, and 
gas? 
2. What evils follow the destruction of 
forests? 

3. Does Nature restore her gifts? 


As the population of a country in- 
creases there are greater and greater de- 
mands upon its natural resources, until 
finally, unless care is taken, they may be 
entirely depleted. For example, the for- 
ests of the United States seemed to be in- 
exhaustible. Now men are beginning to 
realize that the forests must be used with 
discrimination, or the supply of wood 
will fail. 

When coal was first discovered, men 
thought that there was an inexhaustible 
supply. Now they know that if the coal 


Ewing Galloway 


Philip D. Gendreau 
Mineral resources, such as coal, are a valuable 
part of our national heritage. 


is used carelessly, the supply will give out 
and there will be nothing to take its place. 

Wild creatures have been killed in such 
great numbers that some kinds have dis- 
appeared entirely. Fish have become 
scarcer. 

The needs of men have increased to 
such an extent that the soil has often been 


forced to yield until the fertility was ex-- 


hausted. Men have had to learn to con- 
serve the soil, in order not to lessen its 
fertility and productiveness. 

Nature herself will restore some of her 
gifts, although she works very slowly. 
The rocks will crumble, seeds will sprout, 
and tiny plants will obtain a foothold. 
However, it will probably take hundreds 
of years before greatly impoverished soil 
is again fertile. Wind and birds aid in 
reforestation by carrying seeds from scat- 
tered trees. It will be many years, 
though, before the forests have trees that 
are as large and valuable as the first ones. 
Therefore man must assist nature by con- 
serving the natural resources that are left 
and by helping to replace those that have 
been used. 


Wild-fowl sanctuaries help to preserve our wild ducks and wild geese from 
extermination. Learn to enjoy the wild fowl for their beauty. 


Pade D. Cond 
Huge dams conserve water to supply the needs 
of crops, cattle, and human beings. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out and report to the class 
what has happened in your community 
to (a) the timber lands; (b) the soil; (c) 
kinds and numbers of birds; (d) supply. 
of fish. Has any attempt been made to 
make conditions better? If so, what? 

2. Form a class excursion to study 
trees. Classify them according to their 
uses to man for building, furniture, fruit, 
shade, and ornament. 


LEsson II 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT Is DoING To 
CONSERVE Our NATURAL RESOURCES 


1. What is meant by virgin forest? 

2. Why did it become necessary to have 
game laws? 

3. Why is the Government willing to 
incur great expense in providing fish for 
ponds? 

4. How many public playgrounds are 
there in your community? 

5. What public buildings are there in 
your community? Where does the money 
come from for their support? 
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The Congress of the United States passes laws to help conserve water, 
forests, wild life, minerals, and other natural resources. 





Ewing 
On Election Day this man will use the voting 
machine. Public issues are decided by ballot. 


Although the eastern forests have large- 
ly disappeared, there are still thousands of 
acres of forests in the West. The Gov- 
ernment owns much of -this woodland. 
Have you ever thought what it would 
mean to you if there were no forests? 
Did you know that if the mountains at 
the head of a river were stripped of their 
trees, there would be floods at times of 
great rainfall, and the surrounding soil 
would be wached away? It is to prevent 
such floods that the Government has es- 
tablished many of our national forests. 

In all national forests, forest rangers 
supervise the sale and cutting of the 
mature trees. The rangers have many 
other duties. They patrol the roads and 
trails leading through forests and keep 
a sharp lookout for fires; they wage war- 
fare against. the many insect pests; and 
they replant burned or cleared areas. In 
this way, many acres are saved for use 
which otherwise would be wasted. 

The national forests and parks are open 
to all for recreation. There are strict reg- 
ulations, however, about cutting trees and 
the care of campfires. 
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To use carefully the equipment and materials which are provided for our 
enjoyment on school and municipal playgrounds is to practice thrift. 


Ewing Galloway 
Those who enjoy parks and forests take pride 
in preserving their beauty. 


Things to do—- 

1. Find out whether there are any ex- 
periments in reforestation being carried 
on in your community. 

2. Make a report on a visit to a wild- 
fowl sanctuary. 

3. Find out what your state conserva- 
tion commission is doing to replenish the 
supply of fish. 

4. Discuss the responsibility of children 
toward such public property as the school 
building, library, and playground. 


Lesson III 
How We Can AD IN CONSERVATION 


1. Who spends the money in national 
projects? 

2. What voice have citizens in the mat- 
ter of determining conservation projects? 


Did you ever realize that the way in 
which every person in the country uses 
the natural resources affects each citizen, 
no matter what his work may be? If the 


Thrift is the theme of this 
twelve-page section. 





crops on the farms fail, if the timber 
from the forests gives out, if the ore from 
the mines diminishes, if the supply of 
oil is exhausted, the farmers, the lumber- 
men, the miners, and the oilmen are not 
the only ones who suffer. Everybody suf- 
fers with them. 

What can we do to see that this condi- 
tion is remedied? First of all, we must 
know what the situation is. Study your 
community to find out what men are do- 
ing with the land on which they live. 
Take one,thing at a time. Take one farm, 
one forest, or one stream. Find out all 
that you can about each situation and 
write down all the information. Then 
when you are ready to do something prac- 
tical, you will be convincing because you 
will know what you are talking about. 

Of course, it is impossible to accom- 
plish much alone. It is therefore neces- 
sary to have some sort of organization. 
There is a National Conservation Associa- 
tion and there are many state and local 
organizations. Members who are well 
prepared to work with these organizations 
are much in demand. 

How can we control the money that is 
spent for this work, and the conservation 
laws which are passed? We are part own- 
ers of this country, and it is our duty to 
sce that we have good government office 
holders who will urge and support con- 
servation measures. 

It does not require warfare to give one 
a chance to be a good patriot. This can 
be done through intelligent voting for 
the right person. Eventually you will all 
have an opportunity to vote. Therefore, 
let us study this question of conservation; 
let us work for its right solution with 
other people under organized leadership; 
and let us vote wisely on it when the time 
comes for us to do so. 


Things to do— 

1. Look up any conservation societies 
in your neighborhood. 

2. Organize one in your school to help 
the larger one in your community. 


PLATE XI 


Posters for Thrift 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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Thrift is the theme of this 
twelve-page section. 


Step 1 


™@ MAKING cut-paper posters teaches thrift in materials, en- 
ergy, resources, and time. A primary child’s efforts are di- 
rect; an intermediate child can organize things in a simple way; 
while an upper- ~grade pupil can plan a three-dimensional design. 
“Save the Woods” is a typical upper-grade poster. Steps 1 and 2 
show how to build up the poster. Step 3 shows it complete. 
The following points should be borne in mind in making 
posters like those on this page. Use simple line designs. Empha- 


Step 3 


Step 2 


size either the lettering or the picture. Do not cut space in half. 
Get contrast by using several colors or several values of one col- 
or. Use enough paste to stick, but not to spread beyond edges. 
Work for variety of outline, rhythm, and balance. 

In planning lettering, fold a piece of paper of the desired size 
into as many spaces as there will be letters. In each space draw 
the outline of a letter. Cut letters on fold of paper, or open, 
depending on shape of letter. 
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CLASSROOM JOURNEYS—To China, Japan, Hawaii 





af WHEN AN OCEAN LINER IS READY TO SAIL 


ol- M@ A VOYAGE! Adventure once—adventure still, for all who re- 
=. spond to the call of far-off places, of strange sights and strange yet 
very human folk, brothers of whatever race. Pity the man or woman 
who no longer thrills to a “Bon voyage!” and the deep, throaty whistle 
.of a great liner! We're off—this time to China; Japan, and Hawaii, 
ors either directly across the Pacific or via the Atlantic and the Panama Canal. 


Plates XIII-XVI are devoted to travel pictures and correlating text. 
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China Beckoned 


NANCY B. SHEA 

Teacher, Primary School and Kindergarten, 
Maxwell Field, Alabama 

Prize Winner, 1935 Travel Contest 


Maxwell Field, Alabama 

Dearest HELEN: 
During one vacation period, while I was 
teaching in Manila, I boarded a freighter 
bound for Chingwangtao, China. After a 


six-day voyage, we docked directly in the 
shadow of the Great Wall. 

An express train took us to Tientsin. There 
we stayed overnight, to find it quite a replica 


of any European city such as Paris or Vienna. 
After investing heavily in the rugs and brass- 
es for which Tientsin is famous, we departed 
for the Celestial City, Peiping—or Peking, 
as it then was. 

One’s first impression of Peiping is that it 
is sadly dilapidated; but after a week or so 
one suddenly realizes that it is a city of lux- 
ury, a city of incredible witchery. Imperial 
Peking of the past is doomed; in another fifty 
years the far-famed summer palace of the 
Empress Dowager, the sacred temple of the 
vanished Sons of Heaven, will have crumbled 
to dust. To have seen Peiping before its final 
ruin . . . well, I can only be humble at the 
thought of my unbelievable good luck. 


At the méntion of Peiping, what a store of . 


memories crowd my mind. I can almost hear 


6 





HOW TO USE THE PICTURES 


HM PUPILS will enjoy trying to identify the pictures 

on Plates XIV-XVI, though not all the subjects 
may be familiar. They show scenes in the same country 
or region as that described in the accompanying excerpt 
from a prize travel letter, and some of the scenes are 
mentioned in the text. At the end of the continued 
matter, in each case, a key is given. 


the creaking of the water carts, the singsong 
voices of the street venders. I see the golden 
roofs of the temples in the setting sun, the 
faded red walls of the Forbidden City, the 
Western Hills with the ancient temples of 
Confucius in the background—and I forget 
that there are less beautiful spots on the 
earth. 

April in Peiping is never to be forgotten. 
The scent of lilacs and acacias is bewildering; 
the perfume from blossoming peach trees and 
purple wisteria mingles with the smell of 
budding green shoots. The air is almost 
cruelly stimulating. 

I can feel, too, the stifling dust, and hear 
the labored breathing of the coolie as he runs 
along pulling his burden, and I can see the 
pretty little “singsong” girls sitting before 
their daintiest of “missy boxes,” trying to 
improve upon the beauty with which Nature 
has endowed them. Jade and porcelain pa- 
godas overlook lotus-filled ponds, rounded 
gates open into hidden courtyards, marble 
bridges cross miniature lakes. Everywhere 
little moon-faced, almond-eyed babies ride 
happily on an older sister’s back. 

(Continued om page 66) 
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What I Saw in Japan 


KATHARINE P. ORCUTT 


Teacher, 7BI Grade, Public School 39, 
Far Rockaway, New York 


Prize Winner, 1935 Travel Contest 


Tokyo, Japan 
HELLO, Honey! 

We sailed between the far-flung arms of 
Tokyo Bay, and there was Yokohama! De- 
spite the fact that it has been razed so many 
times by earthquakes and fires, the city has 
many imposing buildings. The narrow, wind- 
ing streets, filled with natives and lined by 
small shops, were very interesting to me. 

Our baggage had been inspected on the 
boat, so there was no delay after we had 
docked. We had fine American cars to ride 
in. The rickshas looked inviting to me, but 
when one is traveling 23,000 miles in a sum- 
mer, one must often speed up! 

We drove over a country road, past rice 
fields, little shacks, and tree-covered hills, to 
Kamakura, where we visited innumerable 
Buddhist and Shinto shrines. Most important 
of all was the Great Buddha, with its expres- 
sion of majestic calm and peace. Over the 
entrance is this greeting: “Stranger, whoever 
thou art, whatever be thy creed, remember 
that thou treadest upon ground hallowed by 
the worship of ages. This is the temple of 
Buddha, the Gate of the Eternal, and should 
be entered with reverence.” I would rank 
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this great figure with the Sphinx as an object 
of awe-inspiring interest. 

We had a delightful drive back to the port 
—Yokohama—over the Tokaido, a modern 
concrete boulevard. Then we took a train for 
Tokyo. I found that Japan’s railroad system 
is modern in every respect, even to footway 
tunnels under the tracks at the stations. 

Here I am’ in the most gorgeous hotel in 
Asia, so they tell me. They say you may for- 
get Tokyo, but you'll always remember the 
Imperial Hotel. It is a sort of Arabian Nights 
combination of baronial hall, the Alhambra, 
the Waldorf Astoria, and a Japanese palace. 
Designed by a great American architect, it 
stood through the earthquake of 1923, when 
much of the city was ruined. 

About three-quarters of the male popula- 
tion are in kimonos and clogs. Scrape, scrape 
go the clogs on the concrete sidewalks—I call 
it the national song. In the parks at night, 
the maidens with their flowery kimonos make 
one think of butterflies. 

Tomorrow, I hope to see Fuji as we are 
starting for Kyoto. 

Kyoto, Japan 

We had a Pullman and observation car on 
the Fuji Express out of Tokyo. Traveling 
as we did along a bluff above the sea, the 
scenery was delightful, with far-reaching vis- 
tas of beach line and floating glimpses of 
mist-clouded Fuji, Japan’s sacred mountain. 
Such a retiring peak—always she veils some 
portion of her form. 

On all sides were the flooded rice fields, and 
in every field the bent figures of the rice 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Glimpses of Hawaii 


EMILY V. EGAN 


Teacher, Orthogenic Special Class, Vaughan School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Prize Winner, 1935 Travel Contest 


On Shipboard 
Dear Pec: 

At midnight we sailed from Suva for Honolulu. The 
Fiji Islands had always seemed terribly far away, but now 
we have seen them, along with Tahiti, Rarotonga, and 
New Zealand, and it has been a wonderful experience. 

Again we must cross the international date line. This 
time, as we are heading north, we shall have two Fridays. 
Having been through the traditional ceremony, we have 
won our diplomas, and can sit back and watch the first- 
timers be initiated by King Neptune. 

Old Sol is telling us that we are back in the Tropics. 
The swimming pool gets lots of attention. We have ten 
days in which to relax before reaching Hawaii, “The 
Paradise of the Pacific.” 

Honolulu, Hawaii 

It is always thrilling to arrive at a new port when on a 
long voyage, but arriving at Honolulu is an event. As 
the ship was being made fast, a band welcomed us with 
“Aloha.” The pier was jammed, and each person there 
seemed to have flower garlands (leis) for us newcomers. 

It did not take us long to understand the Hawaiian 
slogan, “Why Twenty Thousand People Missed the 
Boat.” What with an almost perfect climate, gorgeous 
trees and flowers, and every man-made comfort and con- 
venience, it is the sort of place where one would not 
mind having to stay a long time. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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A NECK LACE FOR THE QUEEN OF WINTER 
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& =THE Queen of Winter sat in the pal- 
ace looking at her frost jewels. There 
seemed to be millions of the beautiful 
sparkling crystals, but none of them sat- 
isfied her. She pushed away one box after 
another as fast as her maid brought them 
in. At last she leaned back in her chair, 
and pushed her crown up on her head. 

“It is no use,” she said at last. “I have 
looked them over, again and again, and 
not one of them is new. They all seem 
shabby.” 

The maid turned her eyes away. She 
remembered that the week before she had 
forgotten to keep the curtains drawn in 
the Queen’s jewel room. A mischievous 
sunbeam had slipped in and touched one 
after another of the icy gems with his 
warm, rosy fingers. Every one of the 
lovely trinkets had had its edges softened 
and its delicate pattern destroyed by his 
meddlesome hands. 

“The winter season is here, when every- 
one wants to look his gayest,” the Queen 
went on, “and I must have a new neck- 
lace. I want to be at my prettiest, for we 
shall have visitors from every part of the 
far, far North. It would not do for me 
to wear these poor old things. Take them 
away and call Jack Frost.” 

The little maid hurried to obey the 
command. Jack Frost was a businesslike 
person, and wasted no time. The icicles 
that fringed his collar tinkled and rustled 
like fairy music as he swept off his fluffy 
cap and bowed low. 

“What is it Your Majesty wishes?” he 
asked, although he knew very well what 
she was about to ask. The same thing 
happened two or three times every year. 


INTO) s: 


“Oh, Jack Frost,” the Queen began 
sadly, “I need some new jewels. My old 
ones are entirely worn out and spoiled. I 
want you to make me a beautiful bright 
necklace. How soon do you think you 
can have it ready for me?” 

“Well,” the little worker answered 
thoughtfully, “this is a particularly busy 
season for me, Your Majesty. I am work- 
ing very hard on my glacier.” 

“What! Isn’t that glacier done yet? 
You have been at it for ever so long— 
years and years and years.” 

“Yes, I know. But when one is build- 
ing a huge piece of ice like that, it does 
take a long while. I began it ’way up on 
a mountainside, and when I had a good 
part of it done, it began to slip, so I had 
to add more to it. Now it is lying right 
down at the foot of a big hill, close to the 
ocean. It really looks very nice there. It 
is becoming more beautiful every year. It 
is such a lovely greenish color. Come and 
see it. I am sure you would enjoy it.” 

“T have seen it dozens of times. Every 
time I ask you to do something for me, 
you invite me to look at your glacier, as 
if it were the most important thing in the 
ae What I want now is a new neck- 
ace.” 

“All right. I suppose I can find time 
for that, too. But I do so love to work 
on my big piece of ice.” 

“Please do make me a necklace. And 
when that is finished, I will visit your 
glacier, I promise you.” 

Jack Frost bowed again, and slipped 
back to the pile of dark gray clouds where 
he had his workshop. 

He looked over his assortment of snow- 
flakes, and decided that they were none of 
them nice enough for the Queen’s neck- 
lace, although he could use them very 
well for his glacier. So he tossed out all 
the snow crystals he had, and watched 
them as they floated down, down, down 
through the cold air. 

“Now,” he said to himself, 
be done very carefully. 


“this must 
I will have no 


imperfect crystals. Only the best will do 
for the Queen of Winter.” 

He chose a fleecy, gray cloud which 
was full of tiny drops of water called 
vapor. These drops of vapor were so light 
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that they floated through the air. He 
moved the cloud gently about till he 
found a space where not a breath of wind 
was blowing. Here it was very still and 
cold. That was just what he wanted, for 
he was going to let the wee drops of va- 
por fall through the ice-cold air, so that 
they would turn to snowflakes. If the air 
was quiet enough, the snow crystals would 
be perfect in shape, but if there should 
happen to be a bit of wind, the snow- 
flakes would bump into one another and 
their figures would be spoiled. 

He wanted each to become a dainty, 
six-sided crystal, as interesting to look at 
as a beautiful picture. Every one of the 
six points should be perfect, and no two 
of the crystals alike. Each flat, sparkling 
crystal would look like one of the pretty 
pendants that ladies wear on gold chains 
around their necks. Only such snow 
crystals would do to make a necklace for 
the Queen of Winter. 

Jack Frost worked a long time, sending 
down one cloud after another, and keep- 
ing only the loveliest crystals. The rest 
were tossed upon the glacier. 

When he had gathered enough of the 
splendid winter jewels, he strung them to- 
gether and laid them upon a cushion of 
clear ice. He put a wreath of evergreen 
around the edge, to make it look like a 
jewel box. 

“T have never seen a daintier necklace,” 
exclaimed the Queen in delight as she 
raised the wonderful gift in her white 
hands. “How beautiful it is!” She clasped 
it about her throat. “That is all for this 


time, Jack Frost,” she said. 
(Continued on page 61) 
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"Ewing Galloway 
Edison and Steinmetz at Work in the Laboratory 
@ =THE research work and the experi- 
ments connected with this unit on 
electricity appealed to all my sixth-grade 
pupils. Few things hold more interest for 
children than to understand, and actually 
to work with, the invisible force, electric- 
ity. When the pupils once began reading 
and thinking about the topic, interest- 
ing new problems for solution were con- 
stantly arising. 
I. Objectives. 
A. To learn how an invisible agent, 
known to us only by the effect it pro- 
duces, serves man. 
B. To learn how electricity was dis- 
covered, and how we use it. 
C. To appreciate the fact that electri- 
cal facilities have brought about a 
change in man’s way of living. 
D. To appreciate the work of inven- 
tors and engineers that makes possible 
the use of electricity in the home and 
in the community. 
II. Approach. 
A. While 


studying inventions and 


modern inventors in a science class, the 
pupils became interested in electricity. 
During a class discussion of the things 
run by electricity in our homes and 
factories, questions such as the follow- 
ing were asked by the class. 
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A Unit on Electricity 


LAURETTA MAKOUSKY 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Litchfield School, Mitchell, South Dakota 


1. What is electricity? 

2. Who discovered electricity? 

3. How was electricity discovered? 

4. Do we get electricity from the 

sky? from waterfalls? from any 

other source? 

5. Does the same kind of electricity 

that lights our homes run factories? 

6. How long have people used elec- 

tricity to help do their work? 

7. How can electricity make lights? 

8. How does a flashlight work? 

9. What happens when a fuse burns 

out? 

10. How does electricity travel? 

B. Various members of the class asked 
questions at home about electricity and 
its work. Some worth-while informa- 
tion was obtained from students whose 
fathers were employed by the power 
company. 

C. As soon as a child thought of a good 

question about electricity or its use, 

it was written in the class notebook 
which was provided for additional 

questions about the subject. It was a 

challenge to the rest of the class to be 

able to answer each of these questions 
correctly. 

D. A special bulletin board and library 

tables were assigned for reference mate- 

rial on the unit. All available books 

were collected from home libraries, the 

public library, and the school library. 
III. Procedure. 

After much group and individual read- 
ing had been done, the following topics 
were studied and discussed in detail. 

A. Static electricity. 

1. Negative. 

2. Positive. 

Experiments with static electricity 
were tried by every member of the 
class. Rubber combs, glass rods, sealing 
wax, silk, and flannel were used to 
prove that objects charged with elec- 


Ewing Galloway 
A Magnetic Crane Loading Scrap Iron 


tricity will attract light articles like 
paper. These experiments also helped 
the pupils to understand other kinds of 
electricity. 
B. Magnetism. 
1, Earth magnetism. 
2. Natural magnets. 
3. Artificial magnets. 
a) Bar magnets. 
b) Horseshoe magnets. 
4. Compass. 
C. Current electricity. 
1. Cells. 
2. Batteries. 
3. Dynamos. 
4. Electromagnets. 
D. Electric wave. 
1. Cable. 
2. Radio. 
3. Telegraph. 
IV. Correlations with school subjects. 
A. Reading. 
1. Locating, reading, and compre- 
hending material bearing upon the 
subject: 
2. Making outlines of the articles 
that had been read. 
3. Practicing the use of index and 
table of contents. 
B. Language. 
1. Writing letters to local telephone 
office, filtration plant, and gas plant, 
asking for permission to visit them; 
and letters of thanks for making 
these visits possible. 
2. Making and listing clear questions 
about the unit. 
3. Making a class book for the school 
library on the “Story of the Tele- 
phone.” 
4. Making booklets on the life and 
work of Franklin, Morse, Field, Bell, 
Edison, and Steinmetz. 
5. Composing oral and written sum- 
mary paragraphs. 
(Continued on page 67) 
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A General Information Test 


LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


Professor of English Literature, West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, West Virginia 


I. If the statement is true, write 'T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. The greatest center for the produc- 
tion of hardwood lumber in the United 
States is Memphis, Tennessee. 

2. The first chief justice of the United 
States Supreme Court was John Marshall. 
3. Bayard Taylor was a statesman. 

4. The Shenandoah Valley is in Vir- 
ginia. 

§. The. third president of the United 
States was John Adams. 

6. The Susquehanna River rises in New 
York. 

7. San Francisco is the largest city in 
California. 

8. Chicago is on Lake Michigan. 

9. A Christmas Carol was written by 
Charles Dickens. 

10. The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
was written by Joel Chandler Harris. 

11. Braddock was defeated in Virginia. 

12. Oklahoma is famous for the produc- 
tion of oil. 

13. Henry Ford is a manufacturer of 
automobiles. 


Il. Fill each blank with the word or words 
which make the sentence true. 
1. ........ is vice president of the 
United States. 
2. _......... is the author of Gulliver's 
Travels. 
3. The Greek philosopher who carried 
a lantern in order to look for an honest 
man was . 
4. The following United States presi- 
dents were born in Virginia: —.. 
§. The inventor of the first practical 
electric light was 
6. The following states once comprised 
the old Northwest Territory: 
7. The smallest state of the United 
States in area is 
8. The Nile River is in 
9. The oldest American railroad sys- 
tem is the 
10. _...... was the English courtier 
who laid his cloak on a muddy road for 
Queen Elizabeth to step on. 
11. The capital of Ohio is 
12. The Tiber River is in - 
13. Scotland’s largest city is 
14. The “Bluegrass State” is 
15. The first great English poet was 


Ill. Underline the word or group of 
words in parenthesis which makes the sen- 
tence correct. 

1. John C. Calhoun was a famous (in- 
ventor, statesman, poet, hunter). 


2. The Declaration of Independence 


-was written by (Franklin, Madison, 


Jefferson, Adams). 

3. According to the census of 1930 the 
third largest city in the United States is 
(Los Angeles, Detroit, Cleveland, Phil- 
adelphia) . 

4. The capital of the Netherlands is 
(Utrecht, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, The 
Hague). 


- $. (Gainsborough, Whistler, Millet, 
Reynolds) painted “The Blue Boy.” 

6. The Catskill Mountains are in 
(Pennsylvania, Idaho, Vermont, New 
York). 

7. Peggotty is a character in (David 
Copperfield, Little Women, The Last of 
the Mohicans, Robinson Crusoe). ‘ 

8. (Ohio, Connecticut, Illinois, New 
Jersey) is famous for the manufacture of 
men’s hats. 

9. Holstein cattle are (black and 
white, fawn-colored, red, yellow). 

10. Kit Carson was a famous (soldier, 
guide and trapper, judge, horseman) . 
11. Much copper is produced in (Texas, 
Virginia, Arizona, Oregon). 
(Continued on page 70) 


A Wall-Map Review 


ARTHUR E. HACKETT 


Teacher, United States Indian Service, Pine Ridge, South Dakota 


Arms 


To give the child a better knowledge 
of the United States. 
To provide a review in United States 


geography. 
PROCEDURE 


Have children in the class take turns 
in giving the answers. I have used the 
following questions. 


Boundaries and comparisons— 

Trace with the pointer the boundary 
of the United States. Name and show 
location of the natural and _ political 
boundaries of the United States, com- 
mencing on the north, then east, and so 
on. Point to a country slightly larger 
than our country. To a country one 
fourth as large. Point to the largest state. 
Name it. Point to the smallest state. 
Name it. Point to the state in which you 
live. Name it. 

Topography— 

Point to the largest lowland in the 
United States and name it. Point to, and 
name, two other lowlands. Point to the 
highest land in the United States. What 
is it called? Point to, and name, an east- 
ern highland in the United States. Point 
to the highest land in the United States 
between the Rocky and Appalachian 
Mountains. Name it. 


River systems and dams— 

Find the longest river in the United 
States. Show the direction it flows. 
Name and show the direction of the long- 
est branch of this river from the west. 
From the east. Point to, and name, a river 
that forms part of the southern boundary 
of the United States. Point to, and name, 
a river that was first discovered by the 


Dutch. Point to, and name, a river fa- 
mous for its deep gorges or canyons. Point 
to, and name, a river that produces much 
salmon. Show the direction in which 
each of these rivers flows. 

Point to, and name, the largest lake in 
the United States. Point to, and name, 
the five Great Lakes. Point to, and name, 
a large salt lake in our country. 

Point to, and name, the bay on which 
our National Capital is located. Point to, 
and name, a gulf which is noted for the 
amount of shipping done on it. Point to 
a bay that produces many oysters. 

Show and name the largest earth dam 
in the United States. Show location of, 
and name, other large dams built for ir- 
rigation purposes in our country. Show 
the location of two large dams used for 
power purposes. 


Climate— 

Point to places where the winters are 
long and cold. Tell why. Show where 
the winters are mild. Tell why. Show 
where the summers are short and hot. 
Teli why. Show where the summers are 
long and hot. Tell why. Show places of 
much rainfall. Tell why. Show places 
of little rainfall. Tell why. 


Population— 

Point to places in our country where 
the most people live. Tell why. Point 
to places in our country where few people 
live. Tell why. Show which parts of 
our country have many inhabitants of 
foreign descent. 


Industries— 

Point to the part of our country in 
which manufacturing is the leading in- 
dustry. Do the same with farming, 

(Continued on page 61) 
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For January Programs 





THE HUNGRY BANK 


ALICE THORN FROET 


My bank is always hungry, 
Or so it seems to me; 
Its little mouth is open 
For pennies, I can see. 
And yet, when one I give it, 
And quickly turn away, 
“T still am very hungry,” 
I almost hear it say. 


SAFETY RESOLUTIONS 


MABEL NIEDERMEYER 


New Year’s Day means resolutions 
To be kept throughout the year; 

Here’s a few we should remember— 
They are very plain and clear. 


Always dress to suit the weather, 
Warm or wintry, wet or dry; 
“Safety First” in all health matters 
Is the rule that you must try. 


Then, be careful in your playing: 
Pick a safe place for your games; 
Happy, wholesome, guarded pleasure 

Is another of our aims. 


And whenever you’re out walking, 
Do not dash across the street; 

Stop and wait for all cars passing, 
That’s the way to train your feet. 


New Year’s Day means resolutions 
To be kept throughout the year; 

Start your list with “Safety Measures,” 
And the months will bring good cheer. 


THE NEW YEAR 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


A New Year exercise for four children. 
FIRST CHILD— 
O Father Time, you are so kind 
To bring us a New Year! 
FATHER TIME— 
You’re welcome; treat it as you should, 
Now that at last it’s here. 


SECOND CHILD— 
Will it be good, O Father Time? 
Please tell us ere we take it. 
FATHER TIME— 
Oh, it will be for each of you 
Exactly what you make it. 
THIRD CHILD— 
O Father Time, we'll try to fill 
It full of love and cheer. 
FATHER TIME— 
If all do that, ’t will surely be 
A very happy year. 
FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD CHILD— 
O Father Time, we'll try indeed 
Your excellent advice to heed. 


TEN LITTLE FINGERS 


VIRGINIA LEE MALONEY 


I have ten little fingers 
And they all belong to me. 
I can make them do things. 
Would you like to see? 


I can shut them up tight, 
Or open them wide. 

I can put them together, 
Or make them all hide. 


I can make them jump high, 
I can make them jump low. 
I can fold them up quietly, 
And hold them just so. 








See our lit - tle lan - terns, Pret - ty Chi - nese lan - terns, 


vil - lage. 


dark night. 


Gen - tly blows the night wind. 


Light -ly fall the snow - flakes. 


CHINESE LANTERN DANCE 


LUCILE BAUER DITTON 


@ THIS dance is performed during the 
Chinese New Year festivities. It was 
obtained from Chinese school children in 
Honolulu. 
Meas. 1-6: Enter slowly, swinging 
lanterns, and singing. Form semicircle, 
lanterns held low; then raise lanterns. 


ly. Swing them well be- fore us, Hold them stead-i-ly. We shall walk 


fear. Our 


lights will guide us All the 


Can - dles flick - er, flame, and flick - er. 
Can - dles flick - er, flame, and flick - er. We 


to - geth - er 
new year To a friend - ship 


Meas. 7-10: Three steps diagonally to 
right, and three steps left to place. 

Meas. 11-14: Fan flame upward. 

_ Meas. 15-18: Swing the lanterns in 
front, from left to right. 

Meas. 19-22: Form a semicircle, bring- 
ing lanterns together in center. 

Repeat dance, moving back to place 
during Meas. 1-2. At close, swing lan- 
terns up and down, taking four slow steps 
backward. Bow low on the last step. 


Light - ing up the path - way Through the dark - ened 
See our lit - tle lan - terns, Pret - ty Chi - nese lan - terns. Though there is no moon-light We 


fear not the 


Fan them care - ful - 
have no 


So that all may see. 
sa- cred, To a friend - ship dear. 
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DRAMATIZING “SNOW-BOUND” 


ELIZABETH AKERS 


M@ WE WERE going to study Whittier’s 

Snow-Bound. How could a sixth- 
grade pupil be made to experience vicari- 
ously the “hard, dull bitterness of cold,” 
foretelling an approaching snowstorm; 
the unnaturalness of the morning scene in 
the shrouded yard and barn lot; the cozy 
evening before the fireplace; and the ex- 
ultant contentment pictured in the fol- 
lowing lines: 


“What matter how the night behaved? 

What matter how the north-wind raved? 

Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 

Could quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy 
glow.” 


There is very little action in the poem, 
but it is replete with vivid cross sections 
of the author’s life. For a pupil to 
really enjoy the poem, each member of 
Whittier’s family must live again so real- 
istically that the pupil will follow them 
through the evening’s merriment and 
finally feel inclined to drowse as he reads: 


“But sleep stole on, as sleep will do 
When hearts are light and life is new; 
Faint and more faint the murmurs grew, 
Till in the summer-land of dreams 
They softened to the sound of streams, 
Low stir of leaves, and dip of oars, 

And lapsing waves on quiet shores.” 


After reading the poem carefully, we 
carried out the following ideas in our 
sixth-grade class. 

In order to imprint the snowy morning 
view upon the minds of the children, 
a box scene was constructed. A large 
cracker box served for the container, or 
stage. First a small, plain farmhouse was 
built and put in place. Then the well, 
cellar, clothesline, and barn were added. 
These were made simply, from cardboard 
for the most part. A number of short 
cedar twigs were scattered along for a 
hedge beside the road running in front of 
the house. (Any kind of short twigs may 
be used. ) 

To represent snow, we made a paste of 
one cup of flour, one cup of salt, and 
enough water to make the mixture the 
consistency of thick mush. We spread 
the paste over the housetop, ground, 
hedge, and so on, to make the miniature 
scene resemble the poem picture. Artifi- 
cial snow was sprinkled over the paste. 
The front half of the top of the box may 
be broken back and left standing upright. 
Then the lines which describe this scene 
may be copied and pasted to the card- 
board. 

Next was the problem of helping pu- 
pils visualize the group before the fire. 
This scene was acted out in a darkened 


room before an. illumined fireplace. In 
(Continued on page 63) 
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THE COLOR FAIRIES 


DOMINICA M. SCHIEFFERT 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


BOY GIRL MAGIC FAIRY 
THE FIFTEEN COLOR FAIRIES: 
YELLOW RED 
YELLOW GREEN RED ORANGE 
GREEN ORANGE 
BLUE GREEN YELLOW ORANGE 
BLUE GRAY 
BLUE VIOLET WHITE 
VIOLET BLACK 
RED VIOLET 


The girl and the boy wear everyday 
clothes. The Magic Fairy is dressed in a 
costume of gold and silver paper, and car- 
ries a wand. She has a whistle suspended 
on a silver cord about her neck. Each 
color fairy wears a crépe-paper costume 
having a full skirt, a cape with neck ruff, 
and a headband. 


TuHeE Pray 


(The play opens with a boy and a 
girl both seated at a table drawing.) 

Boy—There! I have my poster drawn. 
Now if I only knew how to color it! Miss 
Parks, our art teacher, told us to use a 
complementary or an analogous harmony. 
Then she added, “But if you use a com- 
plementary harmony, be sure that your 
colors balance.” I wonder what she meant. 

GiIRL—Our art teacher said that we 
should never use complementary colors in 
equal amounts, but should tone them 
down, at least one of them, with a neu- 
tral. Maybe that’s what your art teacher 
meant when she said to be sure that your 
complementary colors were balanced. 

BoY—Now that you mention it, I be- 
lieve she did say that, but I’ve forgotten 
what the neutral colors are. 

GcIRL—Why, Jack! Even I can remem- 
ber the neutral family. Their names are 
Black, White, and Gray, and they travel 
with other colors to tone them down. 

BoY—What about Brown? Doesn’t 
Brown belong to the neutrals too? 

GIRL—Yes, it does, in a way. It makes 
a fine toning color for the Orange and 
Yellow families. 

BoYy—I wish I knew as much about 
color as you do. Maybe then I could win 
a prize in the poster contest. I can’t re- 
member my color rules. 

GIRL—You would if you heard some of 
the color stories that our art teacher tells 
—all about elves and fairies who paint 
autumn leaves in beautiful analogous 
harmonies. 

Boy—Elves! Fairies! They’re just 
make-believe. How could anyone learn 
about color from them? 

GIRL—One can, really, only one must 
believe in them or they refuse to help. 
Let’s put our heads on the table and go to 
sleep. Maybe they'll pay us a visit. 
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The Magic Fairy and Some of the Color Fairies 





BoYy—I don’t think much of the idea, 
but I’m sleepy, so I may just as well try it. 
I’m willing to give the fairies a chance to 
help me. 

(The children put their heads on the 
table and pretend to sleep. Strains of 
music are heard, and the Magic Fairy runs 
softly in. She “does a sim ple or compli- 
cated dance, as talent permits, and stops 
with her wand extended over the chil- 
dren’s heads. Picking up the boy’s post- 
er, she looks at it with a disapproving 
smile and puts it down.) 

MAGIC FAIRY (shaking head)—Poor 
dear, trying to paint a picture when he 
knows not how to use the potions of my 
magic paint pot. I shall call my color 
fairies to assist him. | 

(The fairy blows the whistle hung 
about her neck and runs lighily to the 
left of the stage. To the strains of music, 
the color fairies dance in on tiptoe, wav- 
ing their arms in birdlike fashion. Yellow 
leads, followed by Yellow Green, Green, 
Blue Green, Blue, Blue Violet, Violet, Red 
Violet, Red, Red Orange, Orange, Yellow 
Orange, Gray, White, and Black. When 
they are all on the stage and facing the 
front, they sing the following stanzas to 
the tune of the familiar song, “Reuben 


and Rachel.’”’) 


Children, children, we’ve been thinking 
What a dull world this would be, 

If there were no magic colors 
Bright’ning things for you and me. 


At the Magic Fairy’s bidding 
(Indicate fairy with extended right 
hands and slight bow.) 
We have come to visit thee, 
(Circle hands toward audience.) 
And to show you how we function 
(Hold out skirts.) 
In our finest harmonies. 
(Curtsy. Left foot behind right. 
Slight bend of right knee.) 


(Continued on page 62) 
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A Play and a Song for the New Year 





THE CLOCK BOY 


ERNESTINE AND FLORENCE HORVATH 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


CLOCK BOY—Wears a paper bag over 
his head, on which is drawn the face of a 
clock. He stands in a corner, ticks, and 
strikes the hour. 

SLEEPY BOY—Dressed in pajamas and 
slippers. 

NEW DAY—A girl wearing a paper cos- 
tume on which is written: 24 hours. 


STAGE SETTING 


A room with a map of the world on the 
rear wall; a chair on the left side of the 
stage; and the Clock Boy standing stiffly 
at the right side. 


THe Pray 


’ cLock Boy—I-am-a-clock! Ticktock, 
ticktock. 

(Sleepy Boy enters, yawning. Stands 
in front of Clock Boy, looking up at the 
numbers.) 

SLEEPY BoY—Oh dear! I wish I knew 
where days begin and where they end. 
They must begin somewhere. 

cLock Boy—I-don’t-know! 
tell! 

SLEEPY BOY—What did you say? 

cLock Boy—Ticktock, ticktock. 

SLEEPY BOY—That’s all this old grand- 
father’s clock ever says. He ticktocks 
night and day. Where do days begin? A 
clock should know, for it counts every 
second and every minute of a day. But 


I-can’t- 


this clock won’t, or can’t, tell me. I'll sit 
down on this chair and think it over. 
(Sits down, nods, and falls asleep.) 

cLocK Boy—Ticktock, ticktock. The 
time now is twelve o’clock. (He ‘strikes 
bong, bong, twelve times.) 

(New Day enters.) 

NEW DAY—Greetings, Clock Boy. I am 
a new day. A new day always comes to 
see you when you strike midnight. 

CLOCK BoYy—Greetings. New Day, that 
boy over there in the chair asked me where 
days begin and where they go. Can you 
tell me the answers? 

NEW pay—Oh, Clock Boy, days travel 
all around the world, and come back to 
the very place where they started. 

CLOcK BoY—Please tell me where you 
begin and end. Is it far? 

NEW DAY—It is far away from Ameri- 
ca, in the middle of the Pacific Ocean. 

CLOcK BoYy—Every single day begins in 
the Pacific Ocean? 

NEW DAY—AIl days begin at a place 
called the 180th meridian, which is in 


the Pacific Ocean. Days travel westward 
(Continued on page 63) 
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TELLING TIME 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MARIE WHITBECK CLARK 
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TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 


DOLLS IN SCHOOL 


ROXIE MARTIN 


@ MANY school activities may center 

about dolls. Every teacher knows 
some uses for them, but the following 
suggestions may be helpful. 

1. Making doll dresses offers a chance 
to teach sewing and the selection of suit- 
able clothes for different occasions. The 
boys may make doll furniture. 

2. A doll house offers endless possibili- 
ties for teaching homemaking, such as ar- 
rangement of furniture; selection of color 
schemes; bedmaking, using a doll bed; 
table setting, using the doll-house equip- 
ment, 

3. Playing with dolls is an excellent 
way to teach good manners. Dolls can be 
treated as if they were people and lessons 
in manners given them. 

4. Doll parties will give children much 
pleasure. Each girl may bring her doll to 
school. The boys may act as guests at 
the party. 

§. Language lessons may be motivated 
by the doll activities. 


NEW DECORATIONS 


KATE ALICE WHITE 


@ WHEN the schoolroom is as clean as 

it can be made, it is time to start 
making it as attractive as possible. If 
there are no pictures on the walls, or if the 
pictures are dull, dingy, and uninteresting 
to the children, frame some of those at- 
tractive prints that you have been saving. 
A search of the community will usually 
reveal a broken windowpane which has 
been cast aside as of no value. At a hard- 
ware store have the glass cut to fit your 
pictures, With passepartout binding, fas- 
ten together a picture, glass, and a card- 
board for the back. 

Cut in two in the middle a roll of crépe 
paper in any color that harmonizes with 
your color scheme. Measure your win- 
dows for sash curtains and cut as many 
strips as needed. Scallop one edge and the 
bottom of each strip with your fingers. 
Fasten two strips to each window. 

Paint tin cans or other containers for 
plants to be set in the windows. If you 
paint them in a plain color, add an at- 
tractive stencil. You will probably find 
that geraniums are the most satisfactory 
plants for the schoolroom. If a fire is 
kept in the building over the week end, 
the plants will thrive all winter. 
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HEALTH PICTURES 


TRESSIE MASOCCO 


BH THE pupils of my seventh and eighth 

grades are assigned one chapter each 
week in their health and hygiene text. 
Two days are devoted to discussion and 
one to making illustrated health books. 
For these books, pictures are assembled to 
represent the topic of the week. The 
children secure pictures from magazines 
and newspapers to depict certain aspects 
of anatomy, physiology, and hygiene. 
Since the fourth-grade children became 
interested in the work, I had them make 
books also. 

We make the health book of sheets of 
typewriting paper, punched and fastened. 
The covers are made of colored paper, and 
on the front cover is mounted an appro- 
priate health picture in color. The chil- 
dren arrange the pictures, and I inspect 
their books before the pasting is done. 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


® VERY likely you have developed some 

method or device that would help other 
teachers. Perhaps you have been particu- 
larly successful in teaching a certain sub- 
ject or have some practical, new idea for 
schoolroom management. Teachers every- 
where are looking for suggestions to help 
them increase their efficiency. We shall be 
glad to have you submit ideas that have 
proved workable for you, since we feel sure 
that our other readers will find them use- 
ful, too. We pay, on publication, one dol- 
lar for each article used in this department. 


In preparing articles for the Help-One- 
Another Club, please observe carefully the 
following points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 


Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish ave not returned. Address mail for this 
department to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


RADIO ASSIGNMENTS 


GRACE STANFORD 


@ WHETHER your school has radio 

equipment or not, you can make the 
radio a valuable asset in your schoolwork. 
Individual or class assignments may be 
made on some of the good programs for 
children that are broadcast during the 
late afternoon or early evening. These 
programs include travel tales, stories of 
great authors, artists, and composers, and 
stories told to develop character. Such 
programs furnish material for either oral 
or written reproduction, oral discussions, 
and for themes on such subjects as “My 
Favorite Radio Program.” We frequent- 
ly write letters to those who broadcast the 
programs, thus giving purpose to what 
might be otherwise a mere letter-writing 
assignment. We find also that discussion 
of the broadcasts often leads to further 
reading and investigation. 

If the teacher will acquaint herself 
with the broadcasts which are suitable for 
her pupils, she not only will help to vital- 
ize much of her work but will do a great 
service to her pupils in assisting them in 
acquiring a taste for the best in radio pro- 
grams, and consequently to use profitably 
a part of their leisure time. 


IMPROVING FUNDAMENTALS 


SISTER M. MATTHEW 


H I HAVE found the following of ex- 

ceptional value in developing both 
accuracy and speed in arithmetic funda- 
mentals. I keep a supply of paper cut 
just large enough for five simple exam- 
ples. Each morning the first pupil to 
come to school places sufficient sheets on 
each front desk for the pupils in the row. 
The sheets are passed back immediately 
after morning exercises. I either dictate 
or write on the blackboard five examples, 
varying them in addition, subtraction, di- 
vision, or multiplication. Just as soon as 
all pupils have had reasonable time to 
complete them, the papers are passed for- 
ward. 

I have the pupils’ names on a chart, on 
which a red mark is given for each day a 
pupil works the five examples correctly. 
In this way I can tell at a glance who is 
slow in certain processes and needs extra 
drill. Such a device works well in any of 
the elementary grades, takes but a few 
minutes each day, and provides real, in- 
tensive practice. 
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INEXPENSIVE BANKS 


RUTH A. CAMERON SAWYER 


M CHILDREN’S banks may be made 
by covering a tin can, such as a half- 

pound baking-powder can, with wallpa- 
per. Make a slot in the cover of the can 
with a chisel and print some such simple 
verse as the following on the side of the 
can, using colored crayon. 

If you get and spend a penny, 

Then, of course, you haven’t any. 

Be like me, a happy jack, 

And put it where you'll get it back. 


A SOCIAL STUDIES GAME 


MARIE SNOW 


@ IN OUR fourth grade, after we have 

studied people in faraway lands, we 
dramatize scenes in those countries. A 
child is chosen to prepare a scene, and the 
other children close their eyes. When a 
signal is given, the children open their 
eyes, and the instructor calls upon a child 
to guess what scene is being depicted. 
Perhaps the pupil who is dramatizing is 
eating with chopsticks. The other child 
has three guesses. He will probably say, 
“Are you in China?” The actor will say, 
“Yes, I am in China.” 

Some of the scenes we have dramatized 
are as follows: gathering palm kernels 
(Belgian Congo) ; picture writing (early 
Egypt) ; harvesting rice (Japan) ; making 
clocks, climbing mountains (Switzer- 
land); market day (Holland) ; catching 
cod (Newfoundland); gathering latex 
(Amazon Basin) ; and riding on a camel 
(Sahara Desert). 

Besides serving as an aid in the social 
studies, this activity correlates with lan- 
guage, and stimulates the pupil’s imag- 
ination, 


TELLING TIME 


ELEANOR L. FOSSETT 


H IN TEACHING my pupils how to 

tell the time of day, I have found this 
idea helpful. I make clocks of cardboard 
and attach hands to them. I then draw a 
circle with chalk on the schoolroom floor. 
In this circle I place the numbers from 
one to twelve, arranged like the clock. 
A pupil stands on a number in the circle 
to represent the minute hand. Another 
pupil stands on a number to represent the 
hour hand. I usually choose one of the 
tall children for the minute hand, and a 
shorter child for the hour hand, to enable 
the pupils to distinguish the difference in 
the size of the hands. 

The pupils at their seats have turns 
telling the time of day shown by the two 
pupils on the floor. We change about, 
selecting different children to represent 
the hands. The children get much enjoy- 
ment from this as well as practice in tell- 
ing time. 


A CONSOLIDATED SCRAPBOOK 


ELIZABETH B. SPENCE 


@ THE pupils of my fifth grade en- 

joyed making what we call a con- 
solidated scrapbook. They began it by 
collecting post-card views of government 
buildings, such as the United States Cap- 
itol, Treasury, and other buildings. Then 
they added every state capitol. One view 
was pasted on each page of the scrapbook, 
and the donor wrote a brief description 
below it. The sketch also told where and 
how the view was obtained. Every child 
took part in this study. In making the 
book the children learned without diff- 
culty to name and spell all the state cap- 
itals in the United States. 


INDIVIDUAL WASTEBASKETS 


AVA DYKSTRA 


M THE following plan has practically 

solved my problem of an untidy 
floor. I asked each pupil to bring to 
school a round oatmeal box. I then se- 
cured from a wallpaper merchant a large 
book of wallpaper samples. Each child 
selected a sheet of paper and cut it to go 
around his box. After pasting the paper 
on the box, he chose a harmonizing bor- 
der from the sample book and pasted it 
around the top of the box. 

With stovepipe wire I wired the boxes 
to the children’s desks a short distance 
from the floor. Thus each pupil has his 
own wastebasket and can use it at any 
time without leaving his seat. It also keeps 
the desks free from waste materials. The 
baskets are emptied at regular intervals. 


LIVING ORANGE TREES 


GRACE S. DAME 


M FOR several years my pupils and I 

have planted orange seeds in flower- 
pots or window boxes in the schoolroom. 
The seeds germinate slowly, but when the 
little plants appear above ground, their 
shiny green leaves are very attractive. 
The pupils are interested in watching 
them develop. 

During the year, we find many uses for 
these seedlings. If planted close together 
in a shallow fern dish, they make a pretty 
table decoration. The plants can be used 
to illustrate a lesson on trees or citrus 
fruits. They can be planted as trees or 
shrubs in tiny dish gardens, or set out in 
regular rows on the sand table to repre- 
sent a miniature orange grove. 

Grapefruit seeds and lemon seeds can be 
planted and used in the same way. 








B FOLD a strip of white paper 12” by 3%6” 

the strip, then folding back 2”, and continuing until the entire strip is folded. When 
tracing the pattern, have the right edge of the pattern at the edge of the strip and not 
at the fold. Pasted on dark blue paper, these strips make very attractive decorations. 


CUT-PAPER DECORATION—SNOWFLAKES 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


into six units, first folding down 2” of 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


® IN THIS department THE INstrucTorR publishes notices from teachers who wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence 

with children in other schools. We cannot guarantee that letters will be answered. We assume, however, that teachers 
who send us notices for publication will make an effort to have their pupils acknowledge all letters received. Notices must be 
signed by teachers themselves. Address THE INstRucTor, Club Exchange, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. Notices are 
published in the order of their receipt. It is suggested that they be mailed soon to insure publication during the present school year. 


Alabama.—My pupils of the fourth and fifth 
grades and I would like to exchange letters and 
pictures with pupils and teachers anywhere in 
the United States. We will answer all letters. 
Address: Miss Belle Richardson, Rural Route 
No. 2, Leighton, Alabama. 


California—My fifth-grade pupils would like 
to exchange letters, pictures, and products with 
schools in any part of the United States or its 
possessions. They are particularly interested in 
oyster farms in Maryland and Virginia. Letters 
will be answered promptly. Address: Miss 
Alta F. Ericson, Vista Union School, Vista, Cali- 
fornia. 


Colorado.—My pupils of the fifth and sixth 
grades would like to correspond with other pu- 
pils in the United States and foreign countries. 
They will answer all letters. Address: Mrs. 
Lucille V. Howell, Snyder, Colorado. 


Georgia.—My pupils in grades one, two, and 
three would like to exchange pictures, letters, 
souvenirs, newspapers, and products with other 
pupils of the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. They will answer all letters and cards 
promptly. Address: Miss Anne Padgett, Mat- 
lock School, Glennville, Georgia. 


Idabo.—My fifth and sixth grades wish to ex- 
change correspondence with other pupils. They 
will answer all letters and will send interesting 
material on Idaho. Address: Mr. William 
Thomas, District No. 3, Swan Lake, Idaho. 


Illinois —The sixth-, seventh-, and eighth- 
grade pupils and teacher of the Searls School 
would like to exchange letters and ideas with 
other teachers and pupils from any part of the 
United States. All letters will be answered 
promptly. Address: Miss Lucille M. Tanner, 
Rural Route No. 2, Kankakee, Illinois, 


lowa.—My fourth-, sixth-, and eighth-grade 
pupils would like to exchange letters, or pic- 
tures and souvenirs, with pupils of the southern 
and western states and our possessions. Address: 
Miss Eulalia Stepp, Webster City, lowa. 


Kentucky.—The pupils and teacher of Oak 
Hill School, grades one to eight, near Mammoth 
Cave and Lincoln Farm, would like to exchange 
letters, souvenirs, booklets, and products with 
schools in the United States and other places. 
Address all mail to: Mrs. Nancy Priddy, 
Kessinger, Kentucky. 


Minnesota.—The pupils of my rural school 
(all grades) wish to correspond with other pu- 
pils in the United States and its possessions. 
Address: Miss Lillian M. Blegen, Rural Route 
No. 1, Lynd, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—Our rural school of eight grades 
wishes to start a small natural science museum 
and will be glad to exchange samples of native 
products for those from other parts of the coun- 
try and its possessions. Address: Miss Marian 
Sarja, Rural Route No. 1, McGregor, Minnesota. 


Missouri.—My pupils of the third, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh grades would like to exchange let- 
ters with other schools in the United States and 
its possessions. Address: Mrs. Faye Garland 
Wills, Peculiar, Missouri. 


Montana.—The pupils in the upper grades of 
Lambert Public School would like to exchange 
letters and products with other schools in the 
United States. They are especially interested in 
rock ‘collecting and will be glad to exchange 
lignite coal, petrified wood, agate, and scoria, for 
rocks and minerals of other regions. They 
promise to reply. Address: Miss D. Severson, 
Box 93, Lambert, Montana, 


Montana.—My fifth-, sixth-, and seventh- 
grade pupils will be glad to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, and products with other pupils of the 
United States and foreign countries. Our school 
is located in the Bitter Root Mountains. Ad- 
dress: Mrs, Katherine Grube Fetscher, Lolo, 
Montana. 


Nebraska—My fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades and I would like to exchange letters 
and pictures with pupils and teachers of grade 
schools anywhere in the United States, its pos- 
sessions, and foreign countries. We will answer 
all letters. Address: Miss Helen Johnson, 
Grammar Room, Liberty Consolidated District 
No. 3, Madison, Nebraska. 


Neébraska-—My seventh-grade English class 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
products with English classes in any part of the 
United States which is different from ours. Ad- 
dress: Miss Berenice Braun, 1920 - 3rd Ave., 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska. 


Nevada.—Miss Marie Raney and her eighth- 
grade pupils would like to exchange letters and 
post cards with schools in the United States and 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Marie Raney, 
Bruneau School, Charleston, Nevada. 


New York.—My pupils of the fourth grade 
and I would like to exchange letters with pupils 
in village schools in all parts of the world. Ad- 
dress: Miss Mildred Roder, 8 Frances Ave., 
Endicott, New York. 


New York.—My pupils in Group A, grades 
seven and eight, would like to exchange picture 
post cards relating to social studies with other 
pupils in different sections of our country. 
Our school is situated in the Helderberg Moun- 
tains, overlooking the Hudson Valley and the 
Catskill Mountains. All correspondence will be 
answered. Address: Mr. C. L. Ingalls, Public 
School No. 7, Westerlo, New York. 


Ohio.—My sixth and seventh grades and I 
would like to exchange letters, products, souve- 
nirs, pictures, and ideas for art, history, and 
geography with other schools and teachers. We 
should like to hear from every state and from 
foreign countries, especially South America, 
Mexico, Alaska, Canada, and our possessions. All 
letters will be answered promptly. Address 
correspondence to: Mr. Wade Cudeback, Box 175, 
Conneaut, Ohio. 


Pennsylvania.—The pupils and. teacher of the 
seventh and eighth grades in Bedford Township 
School would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
and souvenirs with pupils of the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades in the United States, its pos- 
sessions, and foreign countries. They promise a 
reply. Address all correspondence to: Miss Marie 
Donahoe, Rural Route No. 1, Bedford, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Pennsylvania.—The eighth-grade pupils in the 
Weissport School would like to exchange letters 
and pictures with other schools in the United 
States, its possessions, and other English-speaking 
countries. Address: Mr. L. Harry Kershner, 
Rural Route No. 2, Lehighton, Pennsylvania. 


South Dakota——My pupils in the fifth and 
sixth grades of the Garretson Public School 
would like to correspond with pupils in other 
states and countries. Address: Miss Irene 
Croston, Garretson, South Dakota. 


Texas——My pupils would like to exchange 
maps, pictures, products, and letters with other 
pupils of the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. ‘They promise to answer all letters. Ad- 
dress: Miss Hilda Creel, Alvin, Texas. 


Texas.—Pupils in grades three to eight in the 
rural schools of Johnson County, Texas, a 
ranching and cotton-raising section near Fort 
Worth, wish to correspond with children in 
other states who are interested in the Texas Cen- 
tennial. Address: Miss Mary Shipp Sanders, 
Supervisor of Rural Schools, Cleburne, Texas. 


Texas.—My pupils of grades four to seven 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
products with pupils of other schools in the 
United States and foreign countries. They prom- 
ise to answer all letters. Address: Mrs. Lewis 
Hollis Owens, Leonard, Texas. 


Vermont.—The pupils and teacher of Grafton 
Centre School, grades five to eight, would like 
to exchange letters, products, and so on, with 
other schools in the United States or possessions. 
They will answer letters promptly. Address: 
Mrs. Olive M. Bell, Box 38, Grafton, Vermont. 


Virginia.—The sixth- and seventh-grade pu- 
pils of the Shawsville High School wish to ex- 
change letters, pictures,.and products with other 
pupils of the United States and foreign countries. 
They will answer all letters. | Address: Miss 
Wilma Brogan, Shawsville, Virginia. 


Washington—My pupils, grades four, five, 
and eight, would like to exchange correspon- 
dence with pupils in the United States possessions 
and foreign countries. Address: Miss Lucille 
Miller, Loomis, Washington. 


West Virginia —The pupils of my school and I 
wish to exchange letters, souvenirs, products, 
and pictures with any grade to the ninth, any- 
where in the United States, its possessions, and 
foreign countries. We promise to answer all let- 
ters. Address: Miss Edith May Shroyer, Rural 
Route No. 1, Fairmont, West Virginia. 


Wisconsin.—The pupils of the model school of 
Langlade County Normal School would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, or newspapers with 
other pupils of the United States and foreign 
countries. They will answer all letters prompt- 
ly. Address: Miss Dora M. Dissureau, Langlade 
County Normal School, Antigo, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils in the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades wish to exchange letters and 
pictures with other pupils in the United States, 
its possessions, and foreign countries. They will 
reply. Address: Miss Gladys Timmerman, 
Randall School, River Falls, ‘Wisconsin, 
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The Gift of Time 


MARY L. HAHN 


Pormerly, Teacher of Health Education, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Mrs. Cook, teacher of home economics. 
Miss Carr, teacher of social science. 

Miss Lewis, teacher of the fourth grade. 
Miss Perkins, principal. 

Miss Ryan, teacher of physical education. 


Mrs. Cook: Happy New Year, Miss 
Carr. We missed you at Sally’s New 
Year party. 

Miss Carr: I’m sorry that I couldn’t 
attend, especially since I’ve heard rumors 
about a particularly clever party and the 
presence of many once-upon-a-time 
members of the Off-Hour Club. 

Mrs. Cook: It was a treat to have with 
us again the Moores, Irma Clark, and the 
others who are no longer teaching here. 
The party was certainly clever. One of 
its star features was the appearance of 
Baby New Year, who gave us each a pres- 
ent of three hundred and sixty-six days! 

Miss Lewis: That three hundred and 
sixty-sixth day always seems like a bargain 
and a present rolled into one. 

Miss Carr: A clever present, surely, 
and a very challenging one according to 
my ideas. 

Miss Lewis: I think Miss Ryan is some- 
thing of a philosopher to have given us a 
gift of time. I want all my days to bring 
me the good things that she wished for us 
on our little calendars. 

Miss Perkins: ‘Time seems to have a 
maddening way of speeding into the 
Never-Again Land without giving us our 
hearts’ desires, but that’s the real chal- 
lenge—to fulfill our desires while time is 
here. 

Mrs. Cook: Think of the responsibility 


of our gift! Time is like money, isn’t 


06 


it? We have to spend it in order to get 
anything for it, but in spending it we can 
so easily do nothing but get rid of it. I'd 
be glad to learn to spend mine to better 
advantage. 

Miss Lewis: It’s all very well to talk 
about spending one’s time, and the abso- 
lute equality of our each having exactly 
the same amount, but time is so elusive. 
I seldom feel that it is mine or that I have 
had anything to say about the way I shall 
spend it. Often I think I have an hour 
and it is gone before I can turn around. 

Miss Perkins: I know; our days are al- 
ways on the move—like a vagabond—but 
that is exactly why planning helps us to 
spend them, just as a planned budget helps 
us spend our money to advantage. 

Mrs. Cook: Let’s start a game: How 
I Plan to Spend My New Year! It can be 
our Off-Hour activity for January. 

Miss Perkins: That sounds interesting. 
Since the gift of time is one of the,su- 
premely fundamental elements of our 
universe, I like to think of it as a canvas, 
or film, on which to make the records of 
my days. 

Miss Carr: Examining such a record in 
the mind’s eye might often be a severe 
discipline or a disappointment. Just think 
how often our days are pale and colorless. 
I dislike to find that I’ve made character- 
less camera pictures, and I loathe that sort 
of day. 

Miss Perkins: Well, of course, the idea 
is that I resolve to expose the negatives of 
my tomorrows more carefully and artis- 
tically. 

Miss Lewis: Won't you please tell us 
just how you would do that, Miss Perkins? 


I’m sure we'd all like to make the records 
of our days more interesting. 

Miss Perkins: Briefly, you should plan 
how to-spend your time. You've heard 
me say that before and you have prac- 
ticed it, too, for that matter. 

Miss Lewis: Yes, ever since you first 
helped me to put into practice a daily 
planning period, as well as a lesson plan- 
ning period, I’ve learned to buy better 
values with my time. 

Miss Perkins: The secret of well-laid 
plans is to remember that they are born 
in times of quiet and meditation, when 
our reserves of imagination and of ideas 
are more satisfactorily tapped than when 
we are in action. Since each day is a unit, 
it is best to have time for meditating and 
planning before the day’s work is begun. 
Without such plans, we are likely to have 
unnecessary parts that don’t really fit into 
the making of a good day. 

Miss Ryan: I know how that is, be- 
cause idle chatting is too often the cause 
of pale, colorless records for my days. I 
used to think that friendliness required it, 
until I learned to know the Moores. No- 
body could be friendlier than Ellen and 
her sister, but somehow they always use 
their time for furthering plans. 

Miss Carr: Someone has said that to 
plan is to get a mountaintop view—to see 
behind and to see ahead, and thus get a 
sense of relationships. 

Miss Perkins: Yes, and very vital re- 
lationships can result when our plans are 
dynamic. 

Mrs. Cook: Just what do you mean by 
dynamic plans? 

Miss Perkins: Thad in mind plans that 
would work; plans that provide the means 
necessary to execute them. In other 
words, we need building materials for 
building. 

Miss Ryan: ‘There are so many things 
I plan but never find time to do. 

Miss Carr: Like most of us, you prob- 
ably think you could realize more of your 
plans if you had more time, but isn’t it 
rather a question of the mastery of time? 
I’ve found that my ability to master my 
time is in inverse ratio to the number of 
my wants. Wants easily become hard, 
selfish masters unless they are chosen spar- 
ingly and with discrimination. My time 
and also my money and talent are inade- 
quate for the realization of many wants, 
and when I try to attempt too much the 
result invariably is frustration and a “no- 
time-for-anything” feeling. On the other 
hand, a single well-chosen want can be 
realized, because, for the time being, it 
can profit by my entire supply of time, 
money, and talent. 

Miss Perkins: “One thing at a time” is 
an important provision in all good plans; 
and one of the first fruits of planning 
is the power to choose discriminatingly 
among many possible wants. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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POEMS UUR READERS HAVE ASKED FOR 


ROBERT £. LEE 


JULIA WARD HOWE 


A gallant foeman in the fight, 
A brother when the fight was o’er, 
The hand that led the host with might, 
The blesséd torch of learning bore. 


No shriek of shells nor roll of drums, 
No challenge fierce, resounding far, 
When reconciling Wisdom comes 
To heal the cruel wound of war. 


Thought may the minds of men divide, 
Love makes the heart of nations one, 
\nd so, thy soldier grave beside, 
We honor thee, Virginia’s son. 


Used by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company. 





THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing: 
Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow 
And tread softly and speak low, 
For the old year lies a-dying. 

Old year, you must not die; 

You came to us so readily, 

You lived with us so steadily, 

Old year, you shall not die. 


He lieth still: he doth not move: 
He will not see the dawn of day. 
He hath no other life above. 
He gave me a friend, and a true true-love, 
And the New-year will take ’em away. 
Old year, you must not go; 
So long as you have been with us, 
Such joy as you have seen with us, 
Old year, you shall not go... . 


He was full of joke and jest, 
But all his merry quips are o’er. 
To see him die, across the waste 
His son and heir doth ride post-haste, 
But he'll be dead before, 
Every one for his own. 
The night is starry and cold, my friend, 
And the New-year blithe and bold, my 
friend, 
Comes up to take his own. 


How hard he breathes! over the snow 
I heard just now the crowing cock. 
The shadows flicker to and fro: 
The cricket chirps: the light burns low: 
"Tis nearly twelve o’clock. . 
Shake hands, before you die. 
Old year, we'll dearly rue for you: 
What is it we can do for you? 
Speak out before you die. 
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His face is growing sharp and thin. 
Alack! our friend is gone. 
Close up his eyes: tie up his chin: 
Step from the corpse, and let him in 
That standeth there alone, 
And waiteth at the door. 
There’s a new foot on the floor, my 
friend, 
And a new face at the door, my friend, 
A new face at the door. 


Used by permission of The Macmillan Company. 


COMFORT 


ROBERT W. SERVICE 


Say! you’ve struck a heap of trouble— 


Bust in business, lost your wife; 
No one cares a cent about you, 
You don’t care a cent for life; 

Hard luck has of hope bereft you, 
Health is failing, wish you’d die— 
Why, you’ve still the sunshine left you 

And the big, blue sky. 


Sky so blue it makes you wonder 
If it’s heaven shining through; 
Earth so smiling "way out yonder, 
Sun so bright it dazzles you; 
Birds a-singing, flowers a-flinging 
All their fragrance on the breeze; 
Dancing shadows, green, still meadows— 
Don’t you mope, you’ve still got these. 


These, and none can take them from you; 
These, and none can weigh their worth. 
What! you’re tired and broke and beat- 
en?— 
Why, you’re rich—you’ve got the 
earth! 
Yes, if you’re a tramp in tatters, 
While the blue sky bends above 
You’ve got nearly all that matters— 
You’ve got God, and God is Love. 


From «*The Spell of the Yukon,” by Robert W. Service. 
Used by permission of Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. 


WINTER 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Old Winter is a sturdy one, 
And lasting stuff he’s made of; 
His flesh is firm as ironstone; 

There’s nothing he’s afraid of. 
When frost is splitting stone and wall, 
And trees come crashing after,— 

That hates he not: he loves it all; 
Then bursts he out in laughter. 
His home is by the north pole’s strand, 
Where earth and sea are frozen; 
His summer-house, we understand, 
In Switzerland he’s chosen. 


WINTER BIRDS 


GEORGE COOPER 


I watch them from the window, 
While winds so keenly blow; 
How merrily they twitter, 
And revel in the snow; 
In brown and ruffled feathers 
They dot the white around, 
And not one moping comrade 
Among the lot I’ve found. 
Ah, may I be as cheerful 
As yonder winter birds, 
Through ills and petty crosses, 
With no repining words; 
So, teaching me this lesson, 
Away, away they go, 
And leave their tiny footprints 
In stars upon the snow. 


LOOK AHEAD 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Whatever you do in this wonderful world, 
In business, in church, or at play; 
Whatever of gain or of loss you have met 
With the others who go your way, 
Keep out of the past 
From the first to the last, 
And away from its worries stay; 
The present has wealth you would never 
suspect, 
If prudent you are, and wisely elect 
To live in the light of today. 


The things that are past did very well 
once; 
Today they are rusty and stale. 
That trouble you had with your fellow 
man— 
Did you struggle in vain and fail? 
What of it, indeed? 
There is all the more need 
That you start on a different trail. 
Don’t take to the woods whatever you do, 
Just look right ahead; there’s a fortune 
for you 
In keeping a well-trimmed sail. 


So cramped can we be in our mental 
states, 
So burdened with might-have-beens, 
That life will become a woeful waste 
For its many outs and ins. 
But stop and reflect 
You will never be wrecked 
By your own or another’s sins, 
If the past you will keep in its proper 
place 
And meet what is yours with a candid 
face— 
Tis the man of today who wins. 
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REVIEWS BY JEAN CARTER 


Acting Director, Affiliated Schools for Workers, New York, N.Y. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF CHILDREN’S PoEMS 


M@ CHILDREN, and adults who love 
children, will give a hearty welcome 
to Sung under the Silver Umbrella. The 
poems included were selected by the Lit- 
erature Committee of the Association for 
Childhood Education from among poems 
enjoyed by children up to nine years old. 
In a few cases the committee has disre- 
garded the primary age limit in order 
to include particularly desirable poems. 
Most of the poems, however, are quite 
within the understanding of small chil- 
dren. There is a group of jolly jingles of 
the Mother Goose character in the section 
entitled “Higgledy Piggledy, O!” These 
poems demand to be sung and will be 
quickly memorized. Other sections in- 
clude poems about animals, fairies, and 
kindred subjects that find a response in 
the experience and imagination of child- 
hood. Older poets, such as Christina 
Rossetti and William Blake, are included 
with such modern poets as Carl Sandburg 
and Rose Fyleman. 


LIFE IN JAMAICA 


HB YOUNG children will especially like 
Jamaica Johnny. Johnny is a little 
black boy who lives in Jamaica with a 
carefree uncle and many pets, including 
a goat, a burro, a dog, a pair of parakeets, 
and several lizards. Johnny is so poor that 
whenever his one pair of ragged blue 
trousers is washed, he must sit in the 
barnyard with the goat and the pig until 
they are dry, but little boys will surely 
envy him the opportunity he has for 
reaching out his hand for a banana when- 
ever he happens to want one, or for wan- 
dering freely over the mountainside. 
Johnny’s desire not to give up his free- 
dom for the sake of going to school, even 
though, at the same time, he very much 
wants to learn to read the book his mother 
left for him when she died, will find a re- 
sponsive chord in the hearts of children. 
They will rejoice in his escape from the 
truant officer, but rejoice equally when he 
carries out his later decision to take his 
book to school and learn to read it. 


ADVENTURES AT SEA 


H BOTH girls and boys of the interme- 

diate grades will like Luck of the Roll 
and Go, an exciting story of the adven- 
tures of a kitten and a puppy. 
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Luck, a kitten, is lured by the sounds 
and smell of a ship in the harbor of Port- 
land, Maine, to become a stowaway. To 
his dismay he finds that the dogs from 
whose barking he has been running away 
are shipmates of his. They are Huskies 
being taken on an expedition to the South 
Pole. There is a puppy among them with 
whom Luck makes friends, and then the 
fun begins, for together they can get into 
many more scrapes than either could 
alone. 

From the time Luck finds himself a 
prisoner in the coal bunker until the final 
banquet in honor of Luck and Big Boy, 
who have saved the ship from burning up, 
there is not a single dull moment. There 
are adventures on shipboard and ashore; 
there are penguins and killer whales; there 
is a winter in the Antarctic, which Luck 
very nearly misses; and finally a safe 
voyage home to Maine, where Luck is to 
live with the ship’s cook. We cannot 
help feeling that neither Luck nor the 
cook will be content to remain ashore 
long, and that their next trip would be 
fun to know about. 


HANDCRAFT IN EARLY AMERICA 


@ THE author of Children of the 
Handcrafts, Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, 
searched diaries, family letters, and rare 





Books Reviewed 


on This Page 


Sung under the Silver Umbrella, selected 
by the Literature Committee of the As-. 
sociation for Childhood Education, il- 
lustrated by Dorothy P. Lathrop (New 


York: The 
$2.00). 

Jamaica Johnny, by Berta and Elmer 
Hader (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, $2.00). 

Luck of the Roll and Go, by Ruth and 
Latrobe Carroll (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, $1.50). 

Children of the Handcrafts, by Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey (New York: The 
Viking Press, $2.00). 

Education of the Slow-Learning Child, 
by Christine P. Ingram (New York: 
World Book Company, $1.80). 


There is a charge for postage on books that 
are ordered direct from the publisher. 
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village records to find information about 
children in the early days of our country 
who shared in its handcrafts. 

The first story is that of a Pilgrim 
child, Lora Standish, who sacrificed a 
Saturday of fun to complete her sampler, 
the sampler which may be seen today in 
Pilgrim Hall in Plymouth. 

In another tale we hear about Caroline 
Pickersgill, whose mother and grand- 
mother made flags for the Government in 
their home in Baltimore. Caroline herself 
helped sew on the very flag, “six times as 
long as a man is tall,” about which our 
national anthem, “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” was written. 

Duncan Phyfe’s furniture, early print- 
ing in Vermont, Betsy Metcalf’s straw 
bonnets, carving figureheads for ships, 
making clocks, quilts, wagons, pencils, 
and baskets, tailoring by hand, and gar- 
dening are some of the other crafts which 
are included in the book. There are new 
stories of Johnny Appleseed, Paul Revere, 
and Henry Thoreau. The seventeen sto- 
ries should be of real help in giving chil- 
dren of today a picture of how American 
industries began. 


A Book For TEACHERS 


M@ EVERY teacher will find Education 
of the Slow-Learning Child unusual- 
ly practical, because its material is drawn 
entirely from the experience of teachers 
who, for years, have been giving special 
study and attention to this problem. 

Miss Ingram directs attention in Part 
One of her book to the nature and needs 
of the “mentally retarded” child. This 
term is used to designate the more serious- 
ly handicapped pupils, for whom special 
classes are necessary, as opposed to the 
“dull normal” children, for whom various 
degrees of educational adjustment should 
be made. 

In Part Two are definite suggestions for 
a school program for the “mentally re- 
tarded.” The suggestions begin with 
case-study methods and outlines for the 
teacher’s analysis, and proceed through 
planning specific units of work for gen- 
eral and specific attainments at various 
levels. The adjustment of the “mentally 
retarded” to the community is considered, 
and a follow-up plan is urged. 

Part Three gives attention primarily 
to helping the teacher make the principles 
and generalizations that have been treat- 
ed in such detail for the “mentally retard- 
ed” apply equally to the “dull normal.” 

Although the book may bring some 
feeling of discouragement to the teacher 
who cannot have “special classes” and 
“slow-moving” groups, because of the 
limitations of her organization, this feel- 
ing should be more than offset by the 
very practical help offered her through a 
better understanding of the needs of slow- 
learning children, and suggestions for 
meeting those needs. 
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Clarice Whittenburg 


Assistant Professor of ElementaryEducation, 
University of Wyoming, L ie, Wyoming 





B AUTHORS of language texts 

are recognizing more and more 
the need for functional and vitalized 
activities. Many of them seek to uni- 
fy these childlike activities by basing 
them on a central theme in each 
grade. They prepare for written 
composition through abundant oral 
material. They emphasize self-help 
devices. They provide for the indi- 
vidual differences of children. Teach- 
ers will find many helpful books in 
the list given here. The grade level 
is indicated in parenthesis. 


LANGUAGE TEXTS 


Bardwell, R. W.; Mabie, Ethel; and 
Tressler, Jacob C.: Elementary 
English in Action (3-8), 1935, 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. In 
each book, Part One correlates 
units in natural and social sciences, 
is well as in the historical devel- 
opment of language, with special- 
ized functional language activities. 
Part Two of each book is a refer- 
ence handbook with informational 
material and drills in the necessary 
language skills. 

Lyman, R. L.; Johnson, Roy Ivan; 
ind others: Daily-Life Language 
Series (Introductory Book and 
Books 1-3), 1934. Ginn & Co., 
Boston. Units are based largely on 
social studies; provisions are made 
for individual differences of chil- 
dren through differentiated assign- 
ments and extra project work. 

Sheridan, Bernard M.; and others: 
Speaking and Writing English 
(3-6), revised, 1934, Benjamin H. 
Sanborn & Co., Chicago. Emphasis 
is placed on correct speech and the 
simplest elements of oral and 
written composition. Reviews and 
tests are provided as checks on at- 
tainments. 

Simpson, Mabel E.; and Adams, Mary 
A.: Growth in English (1-3), 
1934. Newson & Co., New York. 
First two books are based largely 
on units relating to geography and 
history. In the third book self- 
expression and logical organiza- 
tion are stressed. Review units 
check growth in attainments. 

Threlkeld, A. L.; Noar, Frances M.; 
and Zeller, Dale: Language in 
Action (3-6), 1934. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia. Con- 
tents are based on units of social 
and natural science; self-help 
guide maps aid in locating skills 
and knowledges; p’svision is made 
for varying levels of ability, for 
self-improvement, and for self- 
criticism. 

Veit, Benjamin; and others: Think- 
ing, Speaking and Writing (3-6), 
1934. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
New York, Emphasis is placed on 
correct speech through games and 
practice material; composition 
models by children are used; ad- 
ditional activities for superior 
pupils are furnished. 
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1899 


These Benefits Are Yours 


$50 aMonth when you are totally 
disabled by confining sickness. 


$50 aMoenth when you are totally 
disabled by accidental injuries (in- 
cluding automobile accidents). 


$11.67 a Week when you are quaran- 
tined and your salary has stopped. 


$25 a Month for illness that does not 
confine you to the house, but keeps 
you from your work. 


20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits 
for two months when you are con- 
fined to an established hospital. 


$333 te $1,000 for major accidents, 
or for accidental loss of life. These 
indemnities are increased 10 per cent 
for each consecutive annual renewal 
of the policy not to exceed five 
years. 


Double these benefits for travel acci- 
dents sustained in railroad, street car, 
or steamboat wreck. 


Operation benefits in addition to other 
benefits after your policy has been 
maintained in force for one year. 


Policies paying larger benefits are 
issued if you desire. 
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For more than 35 years T.C.U. has been truly “a treasure chest” for 
member-teachers when they were disabled by sickness, accident or 
quarantine. Just a small amount put into this “treasure chest” by each 
teacher provides each year the large amount from which unfortunate 
members obtain financial help when it is most needed. Your T.C.U. 
Policy is your “map” that leads you quickly to your share of “Treasure 
Island,” when misfortune comes your way. 


Very often we receive letters from teachers, who, because the cost is 
so low, almost forget that they, too, have a share in “Treasure Island.” 
Nora E. Hackley of Warrensburg, Mo., wrote: “Since this was the first 
time I had ever been where I could not go on with my work, | began to 
worry how I could get my bills paid. The doctor reminded me that if I 
did not quit worrying, I wouldn't get well. Then I remembered that 
I had a policy with T.C.U. I wrote them and within a few days there 
came a letter with my check.” 


Where would YOU find Help 


should Sickness, Accident or Quarantine Come? 


Would you have to use up the hard-earned dollars that you have laid aside for 
later years? Would you have to forego some happy vacation you had planned? 
Or would you have to turn with embarrassment to friends for financial aid? The 
better way is to let the T.C.U. assume the risk and share the burden when loss 
comes. Remember that misfortune comes when least expected. One thing we know 
that come it does to one out of every five teachers each year. 


Why not decide now that you, too, will “discover Treasure Island”? Then when 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine comes, your T.C.U, Policy will point the way to 
the financial help you need. Only your own thoughtlessness or delay now stands 
between you and the low cost protection you need. Think seriously-—act promptly 
—send the coupon now. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
868 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
Te the T.C.U., 868 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send 
me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


a 
Address 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation’) 
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TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


Prize Winners in 1935 Travel Contests 


“Better Teacher” Contest 


lst PRIZE ($100) 
CAROLINE Curtis, Sarasota, Fla. 
A Letter to Pat 
2nd PRIZE ($50) 
Erriz R. Res, Lethbridge, Alta. 
Untarnishable Gold 
3rd PRIZE ($40) 
ALDEN J. Carr, Marlboro, Mass. 
How Travel Helps a Teacher 
4th PRIZE ($35) 


EpirH JoHNston, Austin, Texas 
Investment with Interest 


5th PRIZE ($25) 
Louise Lyons JOHNSON, Modesto, Calif. 
“Fifty-seven Varieties” of Travel 
Experience 


(H) after a title indicates that the man- 
uscript is concerned with “Home” travel 
—that is, travel in continental United 
States or Canada. All others are foreign. 


Descriptive Contest 


lst PRIZE—Travel at Home ($100) 


VaLinE Hosss, Nacogdoches, Texas 
Here Lived Makers of American 
History and Literature (H) 


lst PRIZE—Travel Abroad ($100) 
Mase H. Wetts, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Around the World in Seventy Days 


2nd PRIZE ($50) 
Ameen D. Lorserc, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo. 
Through Broad and Narrow Pathways 
to the West (H) 


3rd PRIZE ($40) 
Nina Mosgs, Greeley, Colo. 
“Wealth of the Indies” 


4th PRIZE ($35) 


Bette CrawrorD, New Brighton, Pa. 
Mexico, a Land of Romance 


Sth PRIZE ($25) 
Juuta S. Merritt, Evansville, Ind. 
Exclamation Points in North 
American Scenery (H) 





Awards in Both Contests 


Note: The $15, $10, and $5 prizes 
were awarded regardless of whether 
they were entered in the Descriptive or 
the “Better Teacher” contest. 


$15 PRIZES 


Hexen L. Bamey, Ongole, Guntur 
District, South India 
Through Burma by Train, Boat, and 
Bus 
Mrs. Mary H. CaLpwe tt, Fort Smith, 
Ark. 
Around the World by Sea and Land 
Lou McMonies, Rumson, N.J. 
Tropical Adventure 
KATHARINE P. Orcutt, Cedarhurst, 
N.Y. 
Round the Pacific 
Laura TuRNER, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Geography Comes to Life 


$10 PRIZES 
Neat M. Bowers, Fremont, Mich. 
The Gifts of Travel 
Winirred Brooks, Hingham, Mass. 
A Freighter Trip to South America 
FLorence M. BroxHowm, Rochester, 
N.Y. 
My Gaspé Trip (H) 
Mrs. Mary H. CaLpwe tt, Fort Smith, 
Ark. 
Some Dividends from Travel 
ANNA L. Cuitps, Framingham, Mass. 
A Glimpse into the Alluring North 
(H) 
Lucy Jane Dasney, Huntsville, Texas 
On to the Yukon (H) 
Emity V. Ecan, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Through Winter in Summer 
Ree Gasn, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Cruise Side Lights 
Mary L. Gaiccs, Birmingham, Ala. 
Enriching One’s Experience 
Auice Haaticn, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Skoal! To the Northland! 
Louise Lyons JoHNSON, Modesto, Cal. 
Land of the Southern Cross 
Cora KaHn, Cincinnati, Ohio 
A Visit to Russia 
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Mary EstHer Kerrer, Mansfield, Ohio 
A Letter to Helen . 
Mrs. T. I. LavriscHerr, Hoonah, Alaska 
Alaska to Mexico; Round Trip (H) 
Linpa K. Miiter, Chicago, Ill. 
A Summer in Old Mexico 
HELEN E. Mur ey, Fairhaven, Mass. 
Here’s to Alaska! (H) 
Mrs. D. BERNADETTE Nixon, 
Lewiston, N.Y. 
Our Kith and Kin 
Lou M. Pinckney, Fabens, Texas 
Beyond the Brier Patch 
Errie R. Rei, Lethbridge, Alta. 
Here and There in Europe 
Nancy B. SHea (Mrs. A. F. SHea), 
Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala. 
Europe in July and August 
Nancy B. SHea (Mrs. A. F. SHEA), 
Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala. 
The Orient Beckons 


$58 PRIZES 
EvizaABETH AKERS, Follett, Texas 
Sales Talk to a Friend 
Acnes H. Cartsen, Duluth, Minn. 
The Call of the North (H) 
ALpEN J. Carr, Marlboro, Mass. 
Through Waterways of Eastern 
North America (H) 
Mary E. Epwarps, New York, N.Y. 
Glimpses Here and There 
BARBARA CATHERINE Fretz, Cortland, 
N.Y. 
Why I Consider Travel Worth While 
Exrta Harps, East Cleveland, Ohio 
Corn Fields and Other Fields (H) 
Mrs. E. D. Haucnuton, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 
Fascinating Salzburg 
Mrs. JoHN INGRAM, Jr., Opelika, Ala. 
My Trip to Barcelona, Spain 
CONSTANCE JOHNSON, Wawawai, Wash 
The Land of the Vikings 
Auice Jones, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Yellowstone High Lights (H) 
CHARLOTTE Kuck, Lebanon, Pa. 
A St. Lawrence-Labrador Cruise (H) 
Genevieve Lee, Honolulu, T.H. 
Through Australia and New Zealand 


ANNE M. LENEHAN, Providence, R.I. 
Wandering Down in Provincetown 
(H) 
Doris McCarty, Springfield, Ohio 
Northwest and Southwest (H) 
EorrH W. McConneLt, St. Joseph, 
Mich. 
In Lonely Places (H) 
RutnH A. Papen, Wayne, Nebr. 
My Trip to Mexico 
Marjorie Perry, Detroit, Mich. 
Why Travel? 
ApeLaiwe P. RicHarps, Allentown, Pa. 
New York to Valparaiso 
Epona C. SpeNcER, Columbus, Ohio 
Glorious Days in Bermuda 
ELIZABETH STEWART, East Falls Church, 
Va. 
Cruising on a Banana Boat 
CHARLOTTE E. TRUMAN, Albion, Idaho 
Better Teaching through Travel 
Harriet WiLLoucnsy, Shippensburg, 
Pa. 
Field Trip to Mexico 
Marian K. Wurts, Wyomissing, Pa. 
Twelve Thousand Miles of Adventure 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Kate ANDREW, Owen Sound, Ont. 
What My Travels Have Meant to Me 
Marion Bassett, Hoxie, Ark. 
Glimpsing the Great West (H) 
Yetra AsraMs Bauer, New Orleans, 
La. 
“My Country, "Tis of Thee” (H) 
KATHERINE M. Boyce, Portland, Me. 
Glimpses of Maine (H) 
BEATRICE Bray, Oregon City, Oreg. 
Travel Traces (H) 
Mrs. Ora S. Busse, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Southern Indiana (H) 
M. EvizaABETH Buzzarp, Apollo, Pa. 
Seeing New York City (H) 


Aubrey E. Couton, Bowling Green, O. 


Los Angeles Limited (H) 
Louise CraIGHEAD, Gibsland, La. 
Pilgrimage Week in Natchez (H) 
Evatyn I. Dante, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Thrills 
Mrs. C. Etwoop Davis, Ardmore, 
Okla. 
Seeing Canada (H) 
Lm.uaNn Donerty, Omaha, Nebr. 
An Observer in New England (H) 
Mina EuizaBeTtH Etve, Newark, N.Y. 
A Vagabond Cruise to Europe 
Mrna EizaBETH Etve, Newark, N.Y. 
How Travel Improves the Teacher 
Sicrip ENGLUND, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
“Dear Edna” 
Leta FALKENBURY, Guttenberg, Iowa 
Tour of the Historic Southland (H) 
Mary Finp ay, Birmingham, Ala. 
Caribbean Cruise 
BARBARA CATHERINE FRretz, Cortland, 
N.Y. 
My Trip to England 
EveLyn AGNEs GREER, Richwood, 
W.Va. 
Through Old Mexico and California 
Lector HackwortnH, Tahlequah, Okla. 
A Literary Travel Course (H) 
EstHER M. Hanser, Winslow, Ariz. 
A Journey to Our Sister Continent— 
South America 
La Rue HeEFFELMAN, Barberton, Ohio 
A Visit to Our Nation’s Capital (H) 
Eva E. Heup te, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mexico 
Loutse Hossy, Beaumont, Texas 
A Trip to Puerto Rico and Near-by 
Islands 


Emiry EvizaBETH Hoimes, New 
Albany, Ind. 
A Hoosier, Virginia Bound (H’ 
RICHARD DE GRAAFF HUNTER, 
Vancouver, B.C. 
A Holiday in the South Seas 
HELEN M. Jones, St. Louis, Mo. 
My Trip to Hawaii 
ETHEL KELLERHOUSE, Schodack 
Landing, N.Y. 
Four Days with Paul Revere and 
His Colleagues (H) 
EstHER M. Kotrman, Rockford, IIl. 
Letters En Route (H) 
Mivtprep Levacoop, Wainwright, Alta. 
From the Foothills to the Atlantic 
(H) 
EsTHER Linper, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lands of Sunshine 
Bess C. Linpsey, North Braddock, Pa. 
Letters from the Open Road 
Berta Lyncn, Lumberport, W.Va. 
The Land of the Pilgrims (H) 
ELIZABETH MANION, White Plains, N.Y. 
A Peep into Fairyland 
Marte E. Maron, Bordentown, N.J. 
Germany—lImpressions and Reflections 
Vivian C. McKay, Mayville, N.D. 
By Boat to Manitoba’s Wilds (H) 
Marion McRoserts, Calgary, Alta. 
Touring Canada and the United 
States (H) 
Mauve MERIWETHER, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Scribbles from My Deck Chair 
Eunice O’Ma tia, Pecatonica, IIl. 
A Circle for Knowledge (H) 
Maryoriz Perry, Detroit, Mich. 
Tropical Tropics 
Lou M. Pinckney, Fabens, Texas 
Colored Red (H) 
E. M. SAUNDERS, San Antonio, Texas 
My First Trip to the West (H) 
Teresa SCHOBER, Dunkirk, N.Y. 
Dreams Come True (H) 
Lucy M. SCHWIENHER, St. Louis, Mo. 
Encircling the West (H) 
Mary MarGareET SLOAN, Prairie du 
Chien, Wis. 
Through America’s Wonderland (H) 
ELIZABETH Maury SMITH, Rosenberg, 
Texas 
Enjoying Europe 
Vircinia E. Smoot, Scranton, Pa. 
Why Travel? 
Nora STEWART, Miles City, Mont. 
From the Blue Ridge Mountains 
to the Rockies (H) 
RuTH STRAHAN, Chicago, Ill. 
Personal Pointers on Travel 
Fiora BurDETTE TayLor, San 
Antonio, Texas 
Why Not a Bus Trip? (H) 
Mrs. Mary S. THomas, Toronto, Ont. 
Across the Seas 
Mrs. Mary S. THomas, Toronto, Ont. 
Travel to Live 
Juuia B. Ucniryt, Toledo, Ohio 
My Vacation Trip (H) 
AIDA VISSCHER-SHINN, Mills College, 
Calif. 
The First English-American Nursery 
School Exchange 
MixpreD ELENE WEBsTER, Chicago, Ill. 
My Trip Abroad 
Roserta Wicton, La Grange, Ind. 
“My Country, "Tis of Thee” (H) 
WaLeska WILLIARD, Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Go Traveling 
Lmuian Younse, Asheville, N.C. 
Travel Memories 
Atma ZwIckER, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Vacationing in the East (H) 
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fishing, lumbering, mining, and graz- 
ing. Show a part of our country 
noted for each of these things: cot- 
ton, tobacco, sugar beets, sugar cane, 
apples, grapefruit, oranges and lem- 
ons, rice, wheat, corn, flax, barley, 
oats, salmon, cod, oysters, gold, sil- 
ver, lead, coal, copper, salt, large 
hardwood forests, softwood forests, 
cattle, sheep, hogs, and poultry. 
Trans portation— 

Name, and point to, three railroads 
that cross the Rocky Mountains. 
Trace with your pointer some of the 
leading airplane routes in our coun- 
try. Show two such routes of your 
state. 

Chief cities— 

Point to the greatest lake port in 
the world. To the largest city in the 
United States. To three large Pacific 
ports. To the largest cotton port in 





A Wall-Map Review 


(Continued from page 48) 


the world. Point to two large gulf 
ports of the United States. Point to 
a city noted for making automobiles. 
To the greatest city of the world for 
making farm machinery. To the 
greatest milling center in the world. 
To a city that manufactures many 
boots and shoes. To a city that makes 
the most books in our country. Toa 
city that makes many cotton and 
woolen goods. To the National Cap- 
ital. To your state capital. To a 
city that makes much furniture. To 
one noted for making clocks and 
watches. To one noted for the mak- 
ing of firearms. 


ADDITIONAL REVIEWS 


A similar plan of review could be 
worked out by the teacher for each 
section of the United States and for 
each of the continents. 





The Gift of Time 


(Continued from page 56) 


Miss Ryan: I'm really not so good 
at planning. Mostly I do one thing 
after another as it comes to my atten- 
tion. 

Miss Lewis: Aren’t we more likely 
to be selfish if we plan our days fully 
than if we leave our time free for the 
demands of circumstances and our 
friends? 

Miss Perkins: If your fundamental 
planning is unselfish and co-operative, 
I don’t think that would be true and, 
of course, both we and our plans 
must be reasonably flexible. 

Miss Ryan: If only I could find 
time for adequate planning! 

Miss Carr: Isn’t it true that we 
“cannot find time” because we will 
not? Our use of many of the min- 
utes is arbitrarily determined by the 
necessities of existence, but we can 
quite as arbitrarily use much of our 





work and leisure time. The mastery 
of time always goes back to self- 
discipline. 

Miss Perkins: Doesn’t the best use 
of all our possessions, money, goods, 
and talents, as well as our gift of 
time, depend on our self-discipline? 

Miss Carr: Yes, and self-discipline 
must always be a spiritual victory be- 
fore it can guide the use of our pos- 
sessions or our time so that they may 
yield the riches which can give us 
Happy New Years. 


REFERENCES 


Dane, Edmund: The Value of Thrift 
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A Necklace for the Queen of Winter 


(Continued from page 45) 


But Jack Frost did not go. 

“You promised to look at my gla- 
cier, Your Majesty,” he reminded 
her. 

“Oh yes, so I did,” answered the 
Queen. “And I will go now.” 

She wrapped her fleecy white gar- 
ments about her, took Jack Frost’s 
arm, and was off with him to see his 
work, 

“How the glacier is growing!” the 
Queen said, when she saw the long, 
low mass of ice on the hillside. “And 
how pretty it looks by the edge of 
the dark blue water. Whoever would 
believe that it all was made of snow?” 

“You and I would,” answered Jack 
Frost, “because we have seen it grow. 
Come closer to it. Do you see how 
the snowflakes down here at the bot- 
tom have packed together into pieces 
of ice, some of them as big as wal- 
nuts? I did that by pressing the snow 
crystals together so hard that the tiny 
little points melted, and made the 
flakes stick together. The more snow 
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I drop upon this glacier, the harder 
the ice will become, and the bigger 
it will be.” 

“But, Jack, will it stick together 
if it gets so large?” 

“Maybe not. Perhaps part of it 
will crack off and slip into the water, 
and float around a bit.” 

“Yes, Jack, but why stay at it 
forever? You have been working at 
it for years and years and years, and 
you are not half done.” 

“I know, but why stop? It is my 
work and I love it. And then some- 
times, you know, I take a little vaca- 
tion. I make necklaces for you, or 
paint frost pictures on window panes 
for children to admire, or freeze cov- 
erings of ice for lakes and rivers and 
brooks.” 

The Queen looked thoughtfully at 
his work. 

“Well,” she said, “some folks may 
prefer the warm, sunny countries, 
but I am glad that I am queen of the 
beautiful land of winter.’ 
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you can own a real Remington 
NOISELESS Portable for only 10¢ a 
day. Think of it! Thefinest Remington 
Portable ever built at the lowest terms 
we have ever offered. Every attach- 
ment needed for complete writing 
equipment —PLUS THE FAMOUS 
NOISELESS FEATURE. 
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You get this real Remington NOISE- 
LESS Portablefora TEN-DAY FREE 
TRIAL. You can use it as much as you 
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FACTORY TO YOU 


When you get a Remington NOISE- 
LESS Portable direct from the factory 
you get a brand new machine. Not re- 
built. You have a typewriterthat speaks 
in a whisper—that removes all limita- 
tions of time or space. You can write 
in a library or Pullman car without the 
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this gem of all portables. Mail the 
coupon Now! 
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TYPING COURSE 


With your New Reming- 
ton Noiseless Portable we 
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LITTLE JACK HORNER 


SAT IN A CORNER 
AFTER EATING A LARGE PIECE OF PIE... 
HE STUCK IN HIS THUMB, 
AND PULLED OUT A TUM, 

(oom H&E ALWAYS KEPT IN HIS VEST 
POCKET FOR JUST SUCH EMERGENCIES 
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= . t to eat as candy, 
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writing, easier motion, greater 
sturdineas,all-’roundsatisfaction. 
Send today for free samples of 
the approved school styles and 
judge them by your own high 
standards of penmanship, 
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STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 
68 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


RUSSIA TOUR $231 {: 


Send for full information about this 
trip and other tours to the Soviet 
Union. Time , 2 if desired. 
Ask for booklet A. 

WILLIAM M. BARBER 
Babson Park, Massachusetts 
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The Color Fairies 


(Continued from page 51) 


Macic FAIRY (stepping forward) 
—The three primary colors will help 
you. Yellow! Red! Blue! 

(The primary colors step out from 
the line as they are called.) 

yELLOw—My children call me 
Mother Yellow. Yellow Green and 
Yellow Orange aré my nearest and 
dearest children. (Yellow Green and 
Yellow Orange step from the line, 
curtsy, and step back.) We are a 
glowing and cheerful group. 

BLUE (sedately)—I am the mother 
of the Blues. Blue Green and Blue 
Violet are both my children. (Blue 
Green and B!ue Violet step out, curt- 
sy, and step back.) We are quiet and 
subdued colors. 

RED (with animation)—I am the 
mother of the Red family. Red Or- 
ange and Red Violet are both my 
children. (Red Orange and Red Vio- 
let run out, join hands, toss heads, 
and step back.) Wherever we go, we 
warm up things. 

YELLOw—From us (indicating 
Red, Yellow, and Blue), all other 
colors may be made (indicating the 
colors in line). When Blue and I are 
blended (joining hands with Blue), 
we make Green. (Green steps out 
and curtsies.) 

BLUE (joining hands with Red)— 
When Red and I are blended we make 
Violet. (Violet steps out and curt- 
sies.) 

RED (joining hands with Yellow) 
—When Yellow and I are blended, we 
make Orange. (Orange curtsies. All 
step back into line.) 

MAGIC FAIRY (coming forward )— 
Last fall when it was time to paint 
the leaves a different color, I decided 
a bright analogous harmony would 
be very lovely, so I called on Yellow 
to direct the elves in their painting. 
Yellow, will you please come forward 
and show us your idea of good analo- 
gous harmony? 

YELLOW (stepping out and bowing 
to fairy) —Gladly, dear fairy. Analo- 
gous colors live side by side on the 
color wheel. Come, children, and we 
will show you what a pretty analo- 
gous harmony we make.) Yellow 
Green steps to Yellow’s left, and 
Yellow Orange to Yellow’s right.) 
Aren’t we lovely? Now, if Green 
and Orange will join us, we will show 
you two other pretty analogous har- 
monies. (Green steps to left of Yel- 
low Green, and Orange to right of 
Yellow Orange. Green, Yellow Green, 
and Yellow take four steps to the left 
and back, each color calling out its 
name as it returns to place. Orange, 
Yellow Orange, and Yellow then 
pace four steps to right and back, 
calling out names.) The next time 
you want a picture with lots of color 
in it, try using us. (All curtsy, and 
step back into line.) 

MAGIC FAIRY—Now, Blue, will you 
show us some of your cool, quiet 
harmonies? 

BLUE (serenely)—At your pleas- 
ure, dear fairy. Come, children. 
(Blue Green steps to Blue’s left, and 
Blue Violet to her right.) We area 
dignified and reserved combination. 
Come, Green and Violet. Let us show 
these children two more pretty an- 
alogous harmonies. (Green steps to 
Blue Green’s left, and Violet to Blue 





Violet’s right. Green, Blue Green, 
and Blue pace four steps to left and 
back, each calling its name as it re- 
turns to place. Violet, Blue Violet, 
and Blue then pace four steps to 
right and back, each calling its name. 
People often use us in their ward- 
robes and homes. If our intensity 
bothers you, call on Gray or White 
to subdue us. (Gray and White step 
out, curtsy, and step back. Green, 
Blue Green, Blue, Blue Violet, and 
Violet curtsy and step back into 
line.) 

MAGIC FAIRY—Red, won’t you en- 
tertain us with some of your lively 
harmonies? 

RED (catching Red Orange and 
Red Violet by the hands and bound- 
ing boisterously forward )—Grouped 
together, Red Orange, Red Violet, 
and I make a nice analogous harmony, 
though you may find us such a strong 
combination that you'll have to call 
on one of the neutrals, Black, White, 
or Gray, to tone us down a bit. 
(Black, White, and Gray step out, 
curtsy, and step back.) Step up, 
Orange and Violet. We'll show these 
folks two more analogous color 
schemes. (Orange steps to Red Or- 
ange’s left, and Violet to Red Violet’s 
right. Orange, Red Orange, and Red 
pace four steps to left and back, each 
calling its name. Violet, Red Violet, 
and Red then pace four steps to right 
and back, each calling its name.) Do 
you like us in our groupings? Use 
us in small amounts. (All curtsy 
and step back into line.) 

MAGIC FAIRY—Now, let us intro- 
duce again the three primary colors 
(Red, Yellow, and Blue step out, 
curtsy, and step back), the six stand- 
ard colors (Yellow, Green, Blue, Vio- 
let, Red, Orange step out, curtsy, and 
step back), the six intermediate col- 
ors (Yellow Green, Blue Green, Blue 
Violet, Red Violet, Red Orange, and 
Yellow Orange step out, curtsy, and 
step back), and last but not least, 
the three peacemakers of color land 
(Black, White, and Gray come to 
center front, curtsy, and step back. 
Fairies flutter off stage to the same 
musical strain as was used when they 
entered. Magic Fairy runs on tiptoe 
to table.) Ym going now, my dears, 
but before I go, promise me that 
you'll never fail to see the gorgeous 
colors of the setting sun, the delicate 
harmonies of the .wild flowers, or the 
grand beauty of a mountain’s colored 
crest. Nature herself is the greatest 
of all art teachers, and her lessons are 
free to all. Good-by. (Repeats a few 
dance steps to music, and runs out.) 

(Boy and girl slowly awaken.) 

cmt—I’ve had the most wonder- 
ful dream. 

BoY—So have I. I dreamed I saw 
those color fairiés you said your 
teacher told you about. 

cir (holding up poster) —There! 
My poster is finished, and, thanks to 
the color fairies, it’s the prettiest I’ve 
ever made. 

BoY—So is mine. 

(Children stand. Girl curtsies and 
boy bows as they join hands. They 
leave stage, smiling.) 

Eprror1at Note: The song “Reuben 
and Rachel” is found in The Golden 


Book. of Favorite Songs (F. A, Owen 
Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y.). 





What I Saw in Japan 


(Continued from Plate XV) 


farmers under huge straw hats, un. 
ceasingly weeding and transplanting 
in water halfway to their knees—, 
humble symbol of Japanese industry 
and patience. Every inch is culti- 
vated, even on the hillsides, 

Our hotel, located on the side of a 
mountain, gives us a grand panorama 
of this ancient historical city of 
Kyoto, a former capital. Today we 
visited imperial palaces where we saw 
exquisite paintings on sliding screens, 
The green needles of dwarf pines wete 
painted with powdered jade which in 
eight centuries has not faded. 

The palaces are not like those of 
Europe, which have given us our idea 
of the word “palace,” but are one- 
story buildings having large rooms 
each of which contains nothing but 
matting and, in an alcove, one or 
two especially beautiful paintings or 
scrolls, or perhaps a vase of flowers. 

As the Japanese look upon their 
emperor as a god, believing him de- 
scended from the sun goddess, cam- 
eras are forbidden in the palaces. 

This afternoon I had my first rick- 
sha ride. It was quite fun, only 
that my “boy” was getting old and I 
couldn’t help feeling rather sorry for 
him. We visited some charmingly 
landscaped private gardens, which 
boasted lakes, bridges, teahouses, and 
many beautiful stone lanterns. 

In a large, matted, semi-open audi- 
torium, we saw part of a wrestling 
match, the spectators being entirely 
men, aside from foreign visitors. The 
Japanese left their shoes outside and 
went inside to stand without a sound. 

We visited brocade factories, where 
weaving is done by hand on crude 
looms in a darkish room—very primi- 
tive—and saw a lacquer and cloisonné 
factory, where the most intricate 
handwork is done. We saw, too, a 
stream where dyed silk is washed in 
running water. Fastening it to a rod, 
the women stand in water nearly to 
their knees, keeping the folds of silk 
in order. 

Almost to Shanghai, China 

I have just seen the most enthrall- 
ing place on earth—to me—the In- 
land Sea of Japan. It stretches for 
240 miles from Kobe, Japan, down 
toward Shanghai. In spots it is be- 
tween thirty and forty miles wide. 
It reminded me of many different 
places where I have traveled. 


Key To Pictures oN PLatTE XV 


1. A Japanese girl tending silk- 
worms which have been out of the 
eggs for fifteen days. 

2. The Asahi Building, in the Jap- 
anese commercial city of Osaka. 

3. A street scene in Yokohama, 
Japan. 

4. The Great Torii (Japanese gate- 
way) at Miyajima. 

§. The world’s most famous statue 
of Buddha, a great bronze figure 
forty-nine feet high, at Kamakura. 

6. A classroom in Japan, which 
looks quite different from one in the 
United States. 

7. Fujiyama, sacred mountain of 
the Japanese, seen through cherry 
blossoms at Lake Kawaguchi. 

8. Farm women of Japan at work 
in the rice fields. 
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The other picture shows children 
feeding pigeons. In a moment the 
pigeons will fly away, for here comes 
a boy calling that he has seen a rab- 
bit. Perhaps you would like to draw 
the pigeons flying through the trees. 
Do you like pigeons? You often see 
lovely colors in their feathers. See 
whether you can draw a flock of pi- 
geons in graceful flight. 

When you draw your picture, you 
may wish to have children looking at 
rabbits instead of pigeons. If you 





Drawing Pictures of Winter Walks 


(Continued from page 15) 


draw a black line around the animals, 
they will show off better. Have the 
rabbits different sizes. Draw some 
hopping, some eating, and some sit- 
ting still. 

Some time you might make a pic- 
ture with some stumps in the woods. 
Often you see them where trees have 
been cut to build log houses or to 
make telephone poles. 

You may like to draw a scene in 
the woods, showing children and 
their parents cooking over a fire. 





Dramatizing “Snow-Bound” 


(Continued from page 51) 


front of the fireplace, nuts and ap- 
ples were placed conveniently around 
a big kettle on andirons. An electric 
bulb was used for the fire, and a large 
braided rug was spread out in front 
of the fireplace. 

One of the smaller children repre- 
sented Elizabeth, the younger sister. 
Oihers took the parts of father, 
mother, uncle, aunt, older sister, and 
os two brothers. (The two guests 

y be included, or not, as desired.) 
E ach of them prepared a joke, riddle, 
or yarn to tell. The poem indicates 
what kind of stories the older people 
told. Old Settler Stories, by M. E. B. 
Fletcher (Macmillan), offers appro- 
priate material for this scene. 





One of the pupils stood at the side 
of the room and recited appropriate 
stanzas during pauses. For example, 
before the group began telling their 
stories, the pupil recited the stanza 
beginning, “Shut in from all the 
world without”; after the children 
had eaten the nuts and apples, the 
stanza beginning, “Within our beds 
awhile we heard”; and, after all had 
retired and only the glow of the fire- 
place remained, the last stanza. 

The children enjoyed this drama- 
tization. It will be more attractive 
if the players are in costume. 


EprToriaAL Note: The quotations from 
Snow-Bound are used by permission of 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 





A Bank Project for Primary Grades 


(Continued from page 12) 


~ 


. Constructing a bank cage. 
. Learning the various coins. 
. Making paper coins. 
. Organizing stores. 
Ill. Correlations with school subjects. 
A. Number work. 
B. Spelling. 
C. Writing. 
D. Art work. 
E. Reading. 


Q me 





IV. Outcomes. 
A. The project held the interest of 
the pupils. 
B. It solved a difficult problem for 
the teacher. 
C. The children were enabled to 
purchase supplies. 
D. They learned to carry out in- 
structions. 
E. They gained useful information. 





The Clock Boy 


(Continued from page 52) 


from there. It takes a day twelve 
hours to reach Greenwich, in Eng- 
land, for that is halfway around the 
world. It takes a day twenty-four 
hours to travel all around the world, 
and back to the 180th meridian 
again. 

CLOCK Boy—Really? 

NEw pay—yYes. That is why all 
the clocks in the world do not have 
the same time. Places which are just 
west of the 180th meridian have later 
time than those farther west, for new 
days reach them first. Right now it 
is five hours later in England than 
here in America. It is later in New 
York than in Chicago, for Chicago is 
farther west. 

CLOCK BoY—Do you travel around 
the world very fast? 

NEW pay—Yes, days travel very 
quickly. They travel as quickly as 
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the sun, and that is faster than any 
airplane. They travel 15 degrees of 
longitude in an hour. 

CLOCK BoY—Thank you, New Day. 
I know now that all days start at the 
180th meridian in the Pacific Ocean. 

NEW DAY—It is also called the In- 
ternational Date Line. 

CLOCK BOY—That’s a hard name. 
Days travel from east to west, and 
they take twenty-four hours, like the 
sun, to go all around the world. 

NEW DAY—That is right. Only 
you forgot a great deal. Some day I 
shall repeat the rest for you. But 
hush, the boy is awaking. (Exits.) 

SLEEPY BOY—Oh hum! I was 
asleep. What was I wondering? Oh, 
where days start and where they go. 
I wish I knew. 

cLocK soYy—Ticktock, ticktock! 
I-could-tell! I-could-tell! 
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of Travel 


JAPAN 
viaN-W-K 


Here is a travel blend to make the most 
ardent stay-at-home start Japan-wards up 
the welcoming N.Y.K. gangplank. 

Take your choice of modern motor liners 
from the Pacific Coast. Immerse yourself 
in from 11 to 14 days of Adventure, Relax- 
ation or Social Partying, according te your 
taste. Mix yourself in with rounds of gaiety 
furnished by orchestras, deck sports, svrim- 
ming pools, movies...with congenial fel- 
low travelers from America. 

Impeccable N.Y.K. service translates the 
atmosphere of courtly, hospitable Japan 
en route—an unforgettable prelude to the 
charming Ancient and Modern Empire of 
the Rising Sun. 


JAPAN: CHINA: PHILIPPINES 
Stop-over at Honolulu 


LOW ROUND-TRIP FARES 
from San Francisco and Los Angeles 


b- *542 w Son 437 up 
‘Cie *SOZ vp Cabin 2IOvp 


Regular sailings from San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. Also direct departures from 
Seattle, Vancouver and Portland. 

Write to Deportment 2 for information, rotes 
and reservations. New York, 25 Broadway; San 


Francisco, 551 Market S?.; Seattle, 1404 Fourth Ave.; 
Chicago, 40 N. Dearborn St.; Los Angeles, 518 








W., Sixth St., or any Cunard White Star Limited 
of_.ce. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 
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Every teacher will want this loose leaf 
HEKTOGRAPH WORK BOOK 
for Reading, Number Work and Coloring 





"70° North —Frederick Judd Waugh 


(Continued from page 10) 


of the water, but he learned to know 
its every mood, color, and rhythm. 
His skill in painting portraits, minia- 
tures, and landscapes furthered the 
power and strength of his marines. 

It is his trained “eye memory” 
which has made it possible for him to 
put on canvas his sea experiences. He 
has been quoted as remarking that 
should he be denied the sight of a 
great body of water, he could still 
paint marines because of his visual 


Mr. Waugh’s pictures are to be 
found in all the leading galleries of 
America and Europe. His awards are 
many. He has been a member of the 
National Academy of Design since 
1911. 

Among his paintings which are 
especially valued are “The Surf off 
Cape Ann,” “The Great Deep,” “A 
Heavy Sea,” “Southwesterly Gale, St, 
Ives,” “Outer Surf,” “Roaring For- 
ties,” “Incoming Tide,” “Blue Gulf 


q one the op te 0 en, 
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Stream,” “Little Harbor, Bailey’s Is. 
land, Maine,” “Docks at Gloucester,” 
and “Sea at Bathsheba, Barbados.” 


= memory. Although now past seventy 
At — Sinaia years of age, he still takes a great 
deal of pleasure in his painting. 
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“Ring Out, Wild Bells,” by Tennyson 


: P , , Continued from page 24 
Forty-eight sheets of outline pictures with complete instructions for ' seen weabing 


coloring included in the reading lesson. Number work is also in- 
cluded, and, as the pupil advances, spelling is added. The sheets are 
preserved and when the last picture is colored, each child binds his 
own book with colored cover, and completes his “Very Own Book.” 
The finished books represent the progress made by each child during 


the school period. 


MY VERY OWN BOOK 


is printed in best quality hektograph ink, each page 
making 50 to 100 or more perfect copies. Put up 


in portfolio. 


THE PRICE 
iS ONLY 


90c 


POSTPAID 





CUT-OUTS FOR WINTER HOLIDAYS 
ESKIMO VILLAGE 





Eight sheets of 
cut-outs on heavy 
Bristol board show- 
ing Eskimo men, 
women, children, 
houses, dogs, igloos, 
sleds, polar bears, 
boats, and weapons 
used. Gives a 
complete and vivid 
picture of the hab- 
its, dress, food, cus- 


toms, ete., of our neighbors of the far Northlands. Price 6GOc Postpaid. 








MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
His Mt. Vernon Home 


Eight sheets of outline designs with full 
directions for coloring, constructing and 
- mounting, printed on heavy board sur- 


faces which take crayon or water color 
perfectly. The house, when construct- 
ed, is rugged and sturdy. 

Other subjects: George and Martha 
Washington, their servants, attendants, 
horses, hunting dogs, colonial ladies, 


4 men and children, trees, flowers, and 


other details of environments. 


Price 6Oc Postpaid 


For $ enclosed, send the following: 
My Very Own Book (Hektograph) 0c 


Eskimo Village 60c 


George Washington Cut-Outs 60c 











comment, but do not allow pupils to 
pass over without thought such ex- 
pressions as these: “wild sky”; “re- 
dress”; “fuller minstrel”; “civic 
slander”; and “narrowing lust of 
gold.” In the first and second stan- 
zas, what was Tennyson’s thought or 
emotion when he said, “let him die” 
and “let him go”? In stanza three, 
lines one and two, of whom may 
Tennyson be thinking? 

An exercise to stimulate thoughtful 
discussion— 

Ask pupils to list briefly, by words 
and phrases, all of the things that 
Tennyson said we should “ring out.” 
Make a similar list of things that he 
said we should “ring in.” Read these 
lists. Are the things to be rung out 
really objectionable? Are those to be 
rung in desirable? Give concrete or 
specific examples of some of them. 

More than three quarters of a cen- 
tury has passed since Tennyson wrote 





this plea for ringing certain things 
out of the world. Does it seem im- 
possible that the desirable things 
could be rung in? What must first 
happen before such a condition can 
become world-wide? Is the last line 
of the poem well-expressed? 

A com parison— 

A fine way to impress Tennyson’s 
message is to compare it with the 
thought of Longfellow’s poem, 
“Christmas Bells.” The pupils may 
have read this poem, or perhaps they 
have sung it. Compare Tennyson’s 
message with the note of optimism in 
Longfellow’s poem; observe how both 
poets arrived at the same conclusion, 
which Longfellow expresses thus: 


Then pealed the bells more loud and 
deep: 
“God is not dead; nor doth he sleep! 
The Wrong shall fail, 
The Right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good-will to men!” 





A Flower Unit 


(Continued from page 12) 


for a playlet they gave, and made 
flower caps to wear in the playlet. 
C. Arithmetic. 
1. The pupils measured some of 
the flowers and charted their 
growth. 
2. They learned to use the ruler 
in measuring boards and boxes 
for the greenhouse. 
D. Language. 
1. A note of thanks was com- 
by the class, and written 
on the blackboard by the teach- 
er. The pupils copied it, and 
sent it to the mothers who had 
taken them on the trip in their 
cars. 
2. Invitations to the assembly 
program were composed and 
written by the pupils, and given 
to each mother. 
3. The children wrote flower 
rhymes. 
. Poems and stories. 
1. The teacher read from Eliza- 
beth Gordon’s book, Flower 
Children (published by P. F. 
Volland), every day by request 
of the class. 
2. The children brought books 
from home and from the public 





library for the teacher to read 
to them. 
3. “Little Pink Rose” in Stories 
to Tell to Children, by Sarah 
Cone Bryant (published by 
Houghton Mifflin), was read 
many times until the children 
could repeat it from memory. 
4. Many other flower stories, 
and stories about seeds and how 
they travel, were used. 
F. Music. 
Songs about flowers found in 
school music books were learned. 
IV. Outcomes. 
A. The pupils learned not to cut 
across lawns. People had com- 
plained to our principal about the 
children of the entire school doing 
this. 
B. Parents became more interested 
in our school. 
C. The pupils decided not to pick 
wildflowers, after they learned that 
the flowers might be permanently 
destroyed. 
D. The schoolroom was more at- 
tractive because of the flowers. 
E. The pupils learned that honey 
is made from the nectar of flow- 
ers. 
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3. It is more important to train 
the child in a definite technique of 
attacking new words than to sée that 
he knows certain phonograms. 

4. Only the most useful elements 
should be taught, the easier ones first. 

5. These elements should be taught 
only from phonetic words. The teach- 
er should check off the non-phonetic 
or sight words® on her word list— 
composite primer, first-reader, or 
second-reader list. She will know 
that these words must be taught as 
exceptions when they appear. 

6. The analytic method of pres- 
entation should be used. Training 
should proceed from whole words to 
the parts, and from known words to 
new words. 

7. Elements in monosyllabic words 
should not be sounded separately. 
Each word should be pronounced as 
a unit, 

8. Analysis and blending through 
inner speech should be the final aim. 
Analytical inspection rather than 
analytical sounding should be stressed. 

9. Detection of the visual elements 
needs special emphasis. The associa- 
tion of the sounds with these sym- 
bols, once they are perceived, is 
almost universally achieved as the 
result of pronouncing the words in a 
normal manner. 

Suggested procedure— 

1. Ear training. 

As a foundation for both visual 
and phonetic analysis there must be a 
considerable amount of ear training. 
In the primary grades there should be 
at least ten minutes a day devoted to 
speech training as a part of the work 
in oral expression. 

Hearing of vowels is easily taught. 
Consonants are a great problem, be- 
cause they are not separate sounds in 
themselves, but are used to indicate 
the way the vowel sounds are at- 
tacked and released. The sounding of 
consonants in monosyllabic words is 
particularly difficult. 

Cordts® gives examples of the fol- 
lowing types of exercises which may 
be used to develop skill in hearing 
likenesses and differences in words: 
Hearing (a) initial Consonant or 
vowel sounds in children’s names, 
(b) initial sounds of names of things 
in the room, (¢) initial consonant 
and vowel blends, and (d) final con- 
sonant and vowel blends. 

2. Eye training. 

If a critical attitude toward oral 
speech and skill in hearing sounds is 
built up in the kindergarten and first 
grade, it will not be hard to teach the 
children to see similarities and differ- 
ences in words. 

While the teacher is having chart 
or flash-card drill, or in the period for 
word games, such activities as the 
following may be used to develop this 
skill: Pick out (a) words which be- 
gin with the same letter from charts 
or from flash cards in chalk rail, (b) 
— which end with the same let- 

» (c) words which contain any 
men letter, (d) small words in 
large words, and (e) prefixes and 
suffixes, 


5 Osburn, Remedial Work in Reading, 
Bul. 1, p. 5 (185 most common sight 


wor ds). 
8 Cordts, “Phonics,” The Classroom 


Teacher, Vol. 2, p. 397. 
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Phonics in the Reading Program 


(Continued from page 22) 


3. Phonetic analysis. 

The last type of training is that of 
sound analysis or phonics. The child 
has been taught to hear and to see 
parts of words, so that, finally, he can 
learn to sound parts of words which 
he meets, and thus arrive at the sound 
of the whole word. 

There seems to be pretty general 
agreement that the sounds of the con- 
sonants, vowels, and digraphs should 
be developed by the method of com- 
paring whole words which the child 
already knows. Howeyer, there seems 
to be a difference of opinion when it 
comes to teaching the child how to 
combine these sounds in a monosyl- 
labic word. There are four methods 
which have been used: initial blend, 
final blend, bleiding on the central 
vowel, and the non-separation meth- 


The writer feels that the last is the 
most in agreement with the principles 
set up in this article. On page 241 
of Reading Activities in the Primary 
Grades, by Storm and Smith, there 
are definite exercises to be used in 
teaching by the “non-separation 
method.” 

Gates‘ also believes in presenting 
whole words together in such a way 
as to make the like and unlike char- 
acteristics most clearly visible. In his 
system of teaching reading,® he trains 
for phonetic analysis by having the 
child do the following types of com- 
prehension exercises: (a) Mark state- 
ments true or false according to a 
text, according to picture content, 
and according to common sense, (b) 
follow directions, and (c) do com- 
pletion exercises. 

Stone® also stresses the development 
of skill in phonetic analysis by means 
of workbook exercises. 

In order to make certain that these 
skills are mastered, the teacher will 
prepare seatwork exercises, using 
words and content from the charts, 
which will furnish additional repeti- 
tion of these phonetic words, and 
practice in using the phonetic prin- 
ciples introduced (see article in the 
September issue of THE INsTRUCTOR, 
previously mentioned, for types of 
seatwork). 
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hope for? 


worries? You don’t know, and you CAN’T know 
what 1936 will bring! 


But while 


you can provide for financial security. 


in E.B.A,, 


serve for use in time of need. The cost of doing 
this is small,—the protection liberal, covering 
both school term and vacations, 


Provide for tomorrow TODAY. It’s safer and 
. and cheaper. 
gation of this plan which has protected teachers 
for the past quarter-century. Use the coupon 
or send a post-card. No obligations. 
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By Florence R. Signor. In this 
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SPECIAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
OFFER 

to encourage 


oral hygiene 


The greatest need in teaching oral hygiene 

is a tooth brush and scientific dentifrice at 

the lowest possible price. E. R. Squibb & 

Sons offer these at cost for educational 

purposes. 

The Squibb offer makes possible the 
constant use by children of a dental cream 
that is scientifically effective and scientifi- 
cally safe for children of any age. 

The tooth brush is American-made, of 
superior quality. It is of a size and form 
adaptable to practically all school grades, 
is furnished in five assorted colored han- 
dles, each brush in a Cellophane sealed 
envelope. 

This offer is for educational purposes 
only. Shipments will be made upon open 
account to any school official, individual 
teacher, health nurse, dentist or dental 
hygienist. 

OFFER No. 1—The 10-cent tube of Squibb 
Dental Cream in multiples of three 
dozen, at § cents each, $1.80 for three 
dozen, 

OFFER No. 2—The 10-cent tube of Squibb 
Dental Cream and the Or-A-Lo junior 
toothbrush, in multiples of three dozen, 
at 15 cents for both, $5.40 for three 
dozen. 

All charges prepaid. Orders must be in 
multiples of 3 dozens. 

The above orders are available only to 
educational and charitable institutions, 
and are not to be sold at a profit by anyone. 


SCHOOL COMBINATION 


(Regular 45¢ Value) 


USE THE COUPON TODAY! 


Address E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, Dental Division, N.Y. 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 
745 Fifth Avenue 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me____tubes of Squibb Dental 
Cream, in conformity with Offer No. 1, as above. 


Please send me______dozen tubes Squibb Dental 
Cream and______ dozen toothbrushes, in conform- 
ity with Offer No. 2. 


Name 
Street & Number. 
City or Town. 
Your Sebool or I 
VEL ALS SS, OS 


66 


DENTAL DIVISION 
New York, N. Y. 

















I cannot, without “losing face,” 
omit Shanghai with its gorgeous new 
Cathay Hotel. Somehow the very 
name of Shanghai has a certain glam- 
our! It will give you a thousand 
brand-new memories. The yellow 
Whangpoo, with its numberless sam- 
pans and junks—big, dragon-eyed 
junks having butterfly wings for 
sails . . . the life on the Bund at 
the water front . . . the million rick- 
shas, the taxis . . . the courteous In- 
dian Sikhs who police the city... 
the crowded hotels . . 
White Russian cabaret girls, and the 
tired-looking business men who have 
been in the Orient too long! 

Drive through Nanking and Bub- 
bling Well roads, past the French 
Concession to the Willow Pattern 


B. Surface; climate; rainfall. 
1. Describe the surface of Ja- 
pan. Tell again how the Japa- 
nese Islands were formed. Are 
there any active volcanoes in 
Japan? Of what value are the 
rivers? Why are the rivers not 
very useful for navigation? 
2. Between what degrees of lati- 
tude does Japan lie? What 
line marking temperature zones 
passes near the southern part of 
the islands? Find out about the 
climate of Japan. 
3. Turn to the rainfall map of 
Asia. What do you find about 
the rainfall of Japan? 
4. Make a map of Japan. Use a 
key, and show on your map the 
following things: climate con- 
ditions, rainfall, and population. 
What conclusions do you reach? 

C. Agriculture. 
1. What per cent of the people 
live on farms in Japan? Where 
are the farms located? How is 
the farming done? Why is it 
done in this way? 
2. Name the chief crops grown 
in Japan. What has the climate 
to do with raising such a variety 
of crops in Japan? 
3. Make a graph showing the 
amount of rice produced by the 
leading rice-growing countries. 
Star Japan’s production. Explain 
how rice is grown. Draw some 
pictures showing rice cultiva- 
tion, 
4. Make a graph showing the 
leading silk-producing nations, 
and the amounts produced. 
How does Japan rank in produc- 
tion of silk? Write an account 
of silkworm culture and the 
making of silk. Illustrate with 
real objects and with pictures. 
What is done with much of the 
raw silk produced in Japan? 
§. Write an article on the culti- 
vation and preparation of tea in 
Japan. Draw pictures to illus- 
trate your story. Make a graph 
showing how Japan ranks among 
other nations in the production 
of tea. 
6. Why are so few farm animals 
raised in Japan? 


. the beautiful. 








China Beckoned 


(Continued from Plate XIV) 


Teahouse of world-wide fame. Step 
down into the native city, with its 
sweet-smelling joss houses and its 
endless hole-in-the-wall shops that 
never seem to close, past opium dens 
and lottery parlors, back to respecta- 
ble teahouses—teahouses where tea is 
served with great ceremony and the 
little cakes have poems on them. 

Hong Kong, famous for its beau- 
tiful harbor, will remind you of a 
brilliantly illuminated Christmas tree 
as your boat glides by the millions of 
twinkling lights. From such a port 
you feel like setting out for the ends 
of the world. 


Note: “China Beckoned” is an ex- 
cerpt from a manuscript referring to 
journeys in several years, entered in 
the 1935 “Better Teacher” Travel Con- 
test of THE INSTRUCTOR. 





The Japanese Empire 


(Continued from page 26) 


D. Manufacturing. 
1. Is manufacturing the chief 
industry in Japan? Where is 
the manufacturing being done? 
What power is used? Has 
Japan plenty of coal? 
2. Make a list of things manu- 
factured in Japan. 
3. What raw materials do the 
Japanese have in their own 
country? Where does the raw 
cotton come from? 
4. Arrange a display of Japa- 
nese articles loaned by parents 
and friends. Explain how some 
inexpensive article could be sent 
so many thousands of miles and 
be sold for only a few cents. 
Discuss standards of living. 
How does a surplus of workers 
cause poor living conditions? 
5. Why has the United States 
made laws to exclude Japanese? 
. Lumbering. 
1. Why is so much wood used 
in Japan? Name the trees 
found there. Does Japan ex- 
port any forest products? 
2. Draw a picture of a bamboo 
forest. Show a sample of bam- 
boo. Tell why this wood is so 
useful. Make a list of uses to 
which the wood is put. 
. Fishing. 
1. Why is, fishing one of the 
chief industries in Japan? Ex- 
plain why the Japanese eat so 
much fish. Tell about the use 
of seaweed. 
2. Describe cormorant fishing 
in Japan. 

G. Mining. 
1. What minerals are found in 
Japan? Is lack of minerals se- 
rious if manufacturing is to be 
done extensively? 
2. From whom may the Japa- 
nese buy minerals? 

H. Commerce and trade. 
1. Make a list of the products 
exported. To what countries do 
the Japanese send their wares? 
List the imports to Japan. Find 
out the value of the exports and 
the imports. Which is greater? 
2. Should a country buy more 
or sell more in order to have a 
trade balance? 








Key To Pictures ON PLate XIV 


1. A camel train entering Peiping, 
China. 

2. An ancient temple not far from 
Peiping. 

3. Chinese youngsters buying can- 
dy from a street vender. 

4. A Chinese sampan at Hong 
Kong. 

5. The Flowery Pagoda at Canton, 
China. 

6. Passengers in sedan chairs, at 
the top of an incline railway, Hong 
Kong. 

7. The Great Wall of China, 
which is 4,300 miles long and has 
beacon towers at intervals. 

8. Looking across the famous har- 
bor of Hong Kong, from Victoria 
Peak. 


3. Name the chief cities of 
Japan. What is the capital? 
. The Japanese people. 

1. Take each word or phrase 
from the following list of ad- 
jectives, and prove by something 
you have read about the Japa- 
nese people that each word or 
phrase does describe them: brave, 
kindly, patriotic, skillful, intel- 
ligent, beauty-loving, strong, 
patient, quick-witted, possessing 
great love for children, supersti- 
tious, quick to grasp power, po- 
lite, friendly. 
2. Tell about the schools of Ja- 
pan. Find out from the World 
Almanac the per cent of illiter- 
acy in Japan. Compare with 
two other Asiatic countries. 
3. How are the Japanese gov- 
erned? Give the name of the 
present emperor of Japan. 

V. Conclusion. 

List all the reasons why so small a 
country as Japan can support so large 
a population. 
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January Birthday 
Calendar 


(Continued from page 28) 


Paul Revere—American patriot. 
He gave warning of the British at- 
tack on Lexington in 1775. 

Philip Freneau.—American poet. 
He has been called the “first nation- 
al poet of America.” 

Father Damien.—Belgian mission- 
ary. He spent his life ministering to 
the lepers at Molokai, Hawaii. 

Jakob Grimm.—German philolo- 
gist. Author of fairy tales. 

Zebulon M. Pike-—American sol- 
dier and explorer. On an exploring 
expedition he discovered Pikes Peak. 

Joan of Arc.—French heroine. As 
head of an army, she regained lost 
portions of France for Charles VII. 

Israel Putnam.—American soldier. 
He served as a commanding officer in 
the Revolutionary War. 

Lowell Mason.—American musi- 
cian. Founded the Boston Academy 
of Music. 

Lizette W. Reese-—American poet. 
Among her books are A Handful of 
Lavender and A Quiet Road. 

Ethan Allen—American soldier. 
Served in the Revolutionary War. 

Alice Hegan Rice-—American hu- 
morous writer. Wrote Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch. 

Jack London.—American author. 
His Call of the Wild is well known. 

Salmon Portland Chase-—Ameri- 
can statesman. He served as secretary 
of the treasury under Lincoln. 

Thornton Burgess——American au- 
thor. Writes nature stories. 

Katherine Bement Davis.—Emi- 
nent sociologist. Was superintendent 
of New York State Reformatory for 
Women. 

Frances Browne.—Irish author. A 
favorite with children is her book, 
Granny's Wonderful Chair. 

David Lloyd George.— British 
statesman. Served as Prime Minister. 

Edouard Laboulaye—French au- 
thor. Was an outstanding lecturer 
and scholar; wrote fairy tales. 

Robert E. Lee-—American general. 
Commander in chief of the Confed- 
erate army during the Civil War. 

Josef Hofmann.—Polish pianist. 
Is one of leading modern pianists. 

“Stonewall” Jackson.—American 
general. Fought for the Confederacy. 

Lord Byron.—English poet. Wrote 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 

John Hancock.—American states- 
man. He was the first signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Charles B. Hawes.—American au- 
thor. He is noted for his sea stories. 

Robert Burns.—Scottish poet. Is 
called one of the best lyric poets. 

Mary Mapes Dodge——American 
author. Her most noted book is 
Hans Brinker or The Silver Skates. 

Joseph Israels. —Dutch genre 
painter. Among his famous paintings 
is “Interior of a Cottage.” 

“Chinese” Gordon.—British  sol- 
dier, who won fame in China. 

Albert Gallatin—American econ- 
omist and statesman; secretary of the 
treasury under Jefferson and Madison. 

Walter Damrosch.—American mu- 
sician. Teaches music appreciation 
through radio programs. 

Franz Schubert-—Austrian com- 
poser. He wrote many songs. 
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A Unit on Electricity 


(Continued from page 47) 


6. Writing original poetry. 

7. Giving oral reports on excur- 

sions made by the whole class, 

or made by a few individuals. 
C. Spelling. 

The pupils learned to spell and 
use correctly, in both written and 
oral work, many new words which 
formed the vocabulary list. 

D. Arithmetic. 

1. Estimating contents of bins, 

tanks, etc. 

2. Formulating problems _in- 

volving the expense connected 

with purifying water and gen- 
erating electricity. 

3. Figuring the cost of electric 

lights according to a given price 

per kilowatt hour. 

4. Figuring the cost, and esti- 

mating the amount of lumber, 

asbestos, paint, and cambric to 
be purchased for the construc- 
tion of an electric scoreboard. 

5. Using a telegraph set to do 

simple additions and subtrac- 

tions. 
E. Geography. 

1. Drawing maps of the world, 

showing where materials used in 

working with electricity are 
grown and mined. 

2. Finding reasons for the use of 

these materials. 
F, Art. 

1. Making numbers and letters 

out of composition board for 

the scoreboard. 

2. Drawing ink pictures show- 

ing the evolution of the electric 

light. 

3. Drawing a cross section of a 

dry cell and labeling each part. 

4. Drawing illustrations, charts, 

and maps for the class book. 

V. Activities. 
A. The Morse code was memorized 
by every member of the class. An 
electromagnet was taken from the 
horn of an old automobile and used 
in making a telegraph set. The 
tapper was made from a copper 
wire and a copper-covered screw. 
Many happy moments were spent 
sending and receiving messages in 
numbers as well as in words. 
B. A scoreboard was constructed 
from cedar lumber 36” x 18” x 
18” and lined with asbestos. The 
board- was fitted and wired with 
four electric bulbs. The letters and 
numbers were lined with orange 
cambric and painted black. The 
construction of something that 
could really be used created much 
enthusiasm. The boys did most of 
the construction, and the girls ma- 
nipulated the board during the 
basketball games. 
C. An electric doorbell was wired 
and connected to a dry cell. 
D. An electric-spark telegraph 
was made by using a flashlight 
battery. 
E. Each pupil learned how to re- 
pair an extension cord. 
F. Each pupil learned how to read 
electric meters. 
G. The pupils entertained the lo- 
cal Rotary Club, which was invit- 
ed to see and hear some of the 
interesting things the sixth grade 
made and learned during their 
study of this unit. 





VI. Outcomes. 
A. The pupils developed ability to 
organize material. 
B. They increased their skill in oral 
and written expression. 
C. They learned to write letters 
correctly. 
D. The ability to co-operate with 
others in working was developed. 
E. Pupil initiative was stimulated. 
F, An exchange of ideas with oth- 
ers was encouraged. 
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tyelids 


Hi Look closely at a dog’s eye and 
you will discover three eyelids ...the third 
being an inner lid that works from the 
corner by the nose, across the eye to the 
outside. A dog, in fact cli animals, are 
provided with this super-protection. 


In a very real sense, Campana’s Italian 
Balm gives the same kind of super-protec- 
tion to your skin. By corrective and pro- 
tective measures, it banishes dry, rough, red 
and chapped skin and does it faster and 
more efficiently than anything you have 
ever used before. It protects the skin’s sur- 
face, keeping it smooth, soft, pliable and 
youthful looking. It likewise protects you 
against wrinkles and lines. 


Why -don’t you start getting the kind of 
skin protection that has made Italian Balm 
the largest-selling skin preparation of its 
kind in.all of Canada (for over 40 years) — 
and in thousands of cities in the United 
States? Italian Balm—‘“America’s Most 
Economical Skin Protector”—costs less than 
4 cent a day to use .. . Send for your 
Vanity Gift Bottle 
today. Test this 16 
ingredient, scientifi- 
cally blended skin 
softener at our ex- 
pense. Use the cou- 
pon. (At all drug and 
department stores— 
35e, 60c and $1.00 


bottles.) SS 
Carpe 
Italian Balm 


THE ORIGINAL SKIN SOFTENER 
“America’s Most Economica! Skin Protector” 





CAMPANA SALES CO., 

5113 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, Iilinois. 
Gentlemen: Please send me VANITY 

SIZE bottle of Campana’s Italian Balm— FREE and 

postpaid. : 

SS ee ee ee ee ae 

Add: 

City State. 


If you live in Canada send your request to Campane Corp., Ltd. 
Ti-1 Caledonia Road, Toronto, Ontaric. 
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Dear READERS: 


A new year is beginning. The excitement of Christmas is past, and 
you are looking forward to a happy winter term in which you will car- 
ry out the many activities and projects which you have been hoping to 
initiate. THe Instructor will supply you with abundant material. 
In these columns is listed subject matter dealing with the winter season, 
time-telling, China and Japan, Thrift Week, and other topics of special 


interest. 


The Illustrated Unit of Work and Picture Section this month is in 
two parts. Plates I-XII deal with the subject of thrift and its relation 
to life. The introductory material and the units for primary, inter- 
mediate, and upper grades are supplemented with handwork and more 
than thirty illustrations. Plates XIII-XVI bear the general title “Class- 


room Journeys—To China, Japan, Hawaii.” 


Excerpts from prize- 


winning letters in THe INstRucTOR’s 1935 Travel Contest, so full of 
interesting facts, will help vitalize geography study. The photographs 
are numbered, and the corresponding descriptions are given elsewhere 
in the magazine. Your pupils will enjoy this matching game. 

Two professional articles which no teacher will want to miss are: 
“Phonics in the Reading Program,” by W. B. Townsend, page 22, and 
“Teaching through Pupils’ Interests,’ by Margaret Batten, page 25. 
Other pages of general interest include: the January Birthday Calen- 
dar, page 28; “The Gift of Time,” by Mary L. Hahn, page 56; Poems 
Our Readers Have Asked For, page 57; reviews of five new books, page 
$8; and an announcement of awards in our Travel Contest, page 60. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


The New Year; Time-Telling— 

A recitation, “Safety Resolutions,” 
and an exercise on page 50 recognize 
the beginning of a new year. On the 
same page is a dance used in celebra- 
tion of the Chinese New Year. On 
page 18 appears a story about sun- 
dials; and on page $2, a play which 
explains where and how the days be- 
gin. Also on page 52 is a song with 
an international point of view, “Tell- 
ing Time.” 


Thrift Week; Franklin's Birthday— 

The annual observance of Thrift 
Week is emphasized in the Illustrat- 
ed Unit of Work and Picture Sec- 
tion. Enrichment material will be 
found in the posters on pages 11 and 
23; a unit on page 12; a blackboard 
lesson on page 20; a story on page 
19; and a recitation on page 50. 


Winter— 

The cover, and the picture study 
on page 10, offer interesting mate- 
rial for the winter season. See pages 
11, 15, 21, 27, and $4 for handwork 
suitable for the month. A unit and 
related seatwork on pages 12 and 16, 
a story on page 19, a blackboard les- 
son on page 20, and a rhythm-band 
score on page 49 offer a variety of 
material on this subject. 


China and Japan— 

See pages 13 and 21 for hand- 
work; page 17 for a unit; and page 
16 for seatwork. A Chinese dance 


with words, music, and directions 
is on page 50. Plates XIII-XVI are 
devoted to classroom journeys in 


these countries and Hawaii. 
(Continued on page 69) 





FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


The New Year; Time-Telling— 

A particularly appropriate poem 
for study at this season is found on 
page 24, Tennyson’s “Ring Out, 
Wild Bells.” A recitation, a dance, 
and an exercise on page 50, and a po- 
em on page 57, are also seasonal ma- 
terial. A story on page 18, and a 
play and a song on page 52, furnish 
material for teaching about time. 


Thrift Week; Franklin's Birthday— 

In observance of Thrift Week are 
the posters on pages 11 and 23. The 
story about Benjamin Franklin on 
page 19, the unit on page 47, and 
Plates I—XII include material that 
will help commemorate Franklin’s 
birthday. 


Winter— 

To countries that are cold in the 
winter, this season brings beauty as 
well as fun. See the cover and its 
accompanying picture study on page 
10; the poster, page 11; the frieze, 
page 27; and cut-paper motifs, page 
54. The story on page 45 is infor- 
mational as well as entertaining. 
Greater appreciation of the poem is 
the motive for the dramatization of 
Snow-Bound, as described on page 51. 
Page 57 has a seasonal poem. 


China and Japan— 

Some fascinating material is pre- 
sented to be used in the study of 
these two oriental countries. Plates 
XIII-XVI include pictures and text 
on China and Japan. Page 26 has a 
unit on Japan. Japanese handwork 
is on page 27, and a Chinese song and 
dance are on page 50. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
(Continued from page 68) 


Program Material— 

Music appropriate for the season 
will be found on page 49. Three 
recitations, an exercise, and a dance 
appear on page 50. Music and a 
play are on page 52. 


Stories— 

The five stories on pages 18-19 
are based on some of the special 
topics studied during the month of 
January. They also provide inter- 
esting reading for leisure time. 


Units of Work— 

The Illustrated Unit of Work, on 
Plates I-XII, has thrift as its sub- 
ject. Additional units are a bank 
activity and a flower study, on page 
12; and an activity on China and 


the Chinese people, on page 17. 


Seatwork; Tests— 

seatwork lessons will be found on 
pages 16 and 20. Questions and ac- 
tivities are included with the picture 
study, with stories on pages 18-19, 
and with the Illustrated Unit of 
Work and Picture Section. 


Arithmetic; Spelling; Handwriting— 

Arithmetic seatwork will be found 
on page 16; see pages 12, 17, and 20 
for arithmetic correlations, and an 
item on page 53. Spelling and hand- 
writing correlations are offered in 
the unit on page 12. 


Art Appreciation; Handcraft— 

The picture study discusses the 
marine painting on the cover. Some 
suggestions for handwork are also in- 
cluded. Pages 12 and 17 have hand- 
work correlations. Pages 11, 13, 15, 
21, 23, 27, and Plates VIII-IX and 
XII are devoted to handwork. See 
also page 20, items on pages 53-54, 
and a book reviewed on page 58. 


Elementary Science; Hygiene— 

A unit on page 12, and its corre- 
lating seatwork on page 16, are based 
on elementary science. See also 
pages 10, 15, 18, 19, 52, an item on 
page 54, and Plates I-XII. Health 
suggestions Occur in a recitation on 
page 50 and on Plates I—XII. 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

Language correlations will be 
found on pages 12 and 17; language 
lessons on page 20. See also page 53. 
For literature material, see pages 12 
and 17; and a book review, page 58. 
Turn to pages 12, 17, and 20 for 
reading material. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

The cover, pages 13, 16, 17, 21, 
52, 54, and Plates XIII-XVI supply 
abundant geography material. Turn 
to page §8 for a book review. His- 
tory and civics are found on pages 
18-19 and on Plates I-XII. Pages 
11, 12, 13, 18—20, and 23 emphasize 
character education. See also pages 
50, 52-54, 57, and Plates I-XII. 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
(Continued from page 68) 


Program Material— 

A recitation, music with dance 
directions, and an exercise are pre- 
sented on page 50. A suggestion for 
a dramatization of Whittier’s Snow- 
Bound, and a play on color harmony, 
appear on page 51; and on page 52 a 
play and a song relate to time tell- 
ing around the world. 


Stories— 

Interesting to pupils of the mid- 
dle grades are two stories on page 18, 
and a short story about Franklin on 
page 19. The story on page 45 ap- 
peals to middle and upper grades. 


Units; Lesson Material; Tests— 

On page 24 is a plan for teaching 
“Ring Out, Wild Bells.” Pages 25, 
26, and 47 are devoted to units; and 
there is the Illustrated Unit of Work, 
Plates I~XII. The picture study, a 
story on page 18, the unit on page 
26, and Plates I~XII have questions 
and activities. A story on page 19 
has brief test material; and tests oc- 
cur on page 48. 


Arithmetic; Spelling — 

Arithmetic correlations are sug- 
gested in units on pages 25 and 47, 
and an item on page 53; for spelling 
correlations see the unit on page 47. 


Art Appreciation; Handcraft— 

The cover, pages 10 and 27, and a 
play on page 51 are for art appreci- 
ation. For handcraft suggestions, 
see pages 10, 11, 23, 25, 27, 47, 51, 
53, and 54; a book review, page 58; 
and Plates VIII-IX and XII. 


Elementary Science; Hygiene— 

A unit on electricity occurs on 
page 47, and a nature-study sugges- 
tion on page 54. Correlations are: 
the picture study; stories, pages 18, 
19, and 45; a play, page 52; and 
Plates I-XII. These plates emphasize 
health, as do a recitation on page 50 
and a brief item on page 53. 


Language; Literature; Reading— 
Language correlations are found 
on page 47 and in items on pages 53- 
§4. For literature study, there is a 
lesson plan for “Ring Out, Wild 
Bells,” page 24; dnsdint poem by 
Tennyson, page 57; and ccrrelations 
on page 48. An anthology of verse 
is reviewed on page 58. A unit, 
page 47, has reading correlations. 


Social Studies ; Character Education— 

A geography unit occurs on page 
26; a test on page 48; other material 
on pages 10, 47, 48, 50, 52, 53, 54, 
Plates XIII-XVI, and in two books 
reviewed on page 58. A story, page 
19; units, pages 26 and 47; a test, 
page 48; a poem, page 57; a book 
reviewed on page 58; and Plates I- 
XII correlate with history. Posters, 
articles, and poems for character 
education are on pages 11, 23, 25, 50, 
52~54, 57, and Plates I-~XII. 
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Good Teeth, Good Health and Good Marks are closely 
related. Four Factors that aid good teeth are Proper Food, 
Dentist’s Care, Personal Care and plenty of Chewing Exer- 


cise. There is a reason, a time and place for chewing gum. 


in 





Forward Looking manufacturers call upon great Universities 
to make impartial investigations of their products. Results of such 
research form the basis of our advertising. 


en The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers 
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Here’s 
Simple Addition 


for a 


Longer Vacation 


Planning this summer's va- 
cation? Add the new 
LLA.T. Travel Budget 
Plan and save money.... 
add days and miles to your 
itinerary, too ! 

Write Dept. “A” for full 
details. No obligation. We 
suggest you do it now, too, 
for the sooner you do the 


more you save and see. 


ADVANCEMENT OF TRAVEL, Inc. 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





Make Sure the Portable You Buy 


has TOUCH CONTROL! 


Only Royal gives you this feature 
—the most important improve- 
ted on a type- 


iter ‘wi Touch tro 

wri ‘ou 

can instantly adapt hoy den. 
finger pressure! 


Gymter) Kage. Coo 
Dust Protection! Allman FREE HOME 
easier, faster t; —plus fhya.5) st 
lifetime durability! EMONSTRATION 


FREE! (Bp Handsome, durable, weather-proot 


case. Instantly convertibie!l 











ROYAL 


PORTABLE 


with 


TOUCH 
CONTROL 


See your nearest decler—Or 


am——-== USE THIS COUPON! --<-<—— 
Please send me details of Royal's new purchase plan; 
also beautiful folder on the New Royal Portabie. 


Address: Royal Typewriter C »t 
Dept.!-126,2 Park Avenue, New York City 
Name 

Street. 
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MORE MILES... 
MORE MONEY 


for your Next Year's 


VACATION! 


If you are planning next 
vacation now, 
wouldn’t you like to go 
with more vacation dollars 


summer's 


in your pocket, more places 
to see, more thrills and 
happiness in your entire 
trip ? 


If you would the I. 1. A.T. 
has a Travel Budget Plan 
especially designed for you. 
Write Dept. “T” for details. 
No obligation, naturally. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
ADVANCEMENT OF TRAVEL, Inc. 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


















PaTZcuakO 


a | my pb in the “Land of 
pring. xplore its picture-book island 
villages. Thrill to the voluptuous semi-tropic 
beauty of Uruapan, near by. 
Explore Mexico's colorful byways — Oaxaca, 
Mitla, Monte Alban, Jalapa, Verecrus, Alear- 
ado, Guadalajara, Lake Chapala, Guanajuato. 
You can..... on a modest budget! See Your 
Travel Agent For Low All-Expense Quotations. 
Free illustrated folder. 

RATIONAL. | GALAYS si MEXICO 

Alamo National San Antonio, Texas 


AAMEXICO'S 


SORE, RHEUMATIC 
MUSCLES ay smelive. fo monr 


that have to be smeared 
every few hours to be effective. The new treat- 
poe my A sore, aching muscles is Alleock’s Porous 
Plaster, that stays on until pain is all gone. One 
Allcock’s Plaster lasts days and days without 
further thought. The blood is gently drawn to the 
painful rheumatic area, and the muscles are mas- 
saged as you move. No rubbing. Nothing smelly or 
sticky. Alleock’s is pleasant. Easy on, oy off when 
pain is gone. 5 million users testify that Allcock’s 
is marvelous for backaches, arthritis, pains, chest 


Srna te ALL COCK’S 














pr EUROPE 1936——"—— 


Fifteenth Season of personally conducted Col- 
lege Tours, This is the year to travel cheaply. 
We shail maintain our consistent pelieg of 
First Class hotels for our moderate priced 
tours. tow travel Tourist Class. Write for 
booklet “ 
auseurn TRAVEL BUREAU 

1200 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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IV. Select the phrase that makes each 
sentence correct. 

1. The ship upon which Henry 
Hudson came to America on his third 
voyage was 

a) the “Mayflower.” 
b) the “Half Moon.” 
c) the “Welcome.” 
2. Pennsylvania was settled by 
a) the Dutch. 
b) the Puritans. 
c) the Quakers. 

3. “How the Old Horse Won the 

Bet” was written by 
a) Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
b) Mark Twain. 
c) Henry W. Longfellow. 

4. A famous modern novelist is 

a) Horace Greeley. 
b) Brigham Young. 
c) Sinclair Lewis. 
§. The poet laureate of Great 
Britain is 
a) John Masefield. 
b) Robert Frost. 
c) Walter de la Mare. 

6. The Philistine giant, Goliath, 

was killed by 
a) Moses. 
b) David. 
c) Saul. 


Bringing art and handwork into 
our study of China was the most in- 
teresting feature of all. We made 
Chinese people out of cut paper. We 
illustrated Chinese stories. We made 
original Chinese crayon designs (most 
of these contained dragons), and 
talked of the colors used most by the 
Chinese. 

Then we decided to try painting 
on silk, as Chinese children of high 
family are taught to do. Each pupil 
brought four squares of silk which 
were to make the four sides of a Chi- 
nese lantern. We drew and cut sten- 
cils. ‘These were placed on the silk, 
and oil paints were used in painting 
the designs. The stencil patterns were 
all original, and the color combina- 
tions were chosen by the children 
with due regard to our color study. 
The lantern frames were made of 
heavy black cardboard. With the silk 
squares glued in, the lanterns were 
hung in the windows. 

Next, the boys made kites. Since 
we were fortunate enough to have 
bamboo growing here, the boys went 
out to Charles’s house one afternoon, 
and cut and stripped enough for all 
their kites. In school they built their 
frames, tacked on heavy wrapping 
paper, pasted on cut-paper designs, 
made tails out of paper scraps, and 
set the kites up for display. 

While the boys made their kites, 
the girls made costumes for their 
dolls. The ability of the girls differed. 
However, the costumes were finished 
at last, and proved as vari-colored 
and oriental as the most imaginative 
could desire. The boys made bam- 
boo hangers, and when the little 
costumes were hung on their hangers 
for display, no other part of the ex- 
hibit caused as much comment. 








A General Information Test 


(Continued from page 48) 


7. The state having the smallest 
population is 
a) Delaware. 
b) Nevada. 
c) New Mexico. 
8. The painting “Bringing Home 
the Newborn Calf” is by 
a) Millet. 
b) Rosa Bonheur. 
c) Rembrandt. 
9. Sir Joshua Reynolds painted 
a) “Baby Stuart.” 
b) “A Distinguished Member 
of the Humane Society.” 
c) “The Age of Innocence.” 
10. The oldest town in the United 
States is 
a) Plymouth, Massachusetts. 
b) St. Augustine, Florida. 
c) Williamsburg, Virginia. 
11. Bret Harte was 
a) an author. 
b) an actor. 
c) an inventor. 


Key to Test 


I. 1.74 T 7. F 10. F 13. T 
2.F $F 8 T 11. F 
Se > eS we Se 

II. 1. John Nance Garner 
2. Jonathan Swift 





A Chinese Activity 


(Continued from page 17) 


M@ Then we came to a development 

in our activity which was un- 
planned and unexpected, but which 
seemed to me the most delightful 
phase of the entire work. As I have 
previously mentioned, we had great 
difficulty in finding enough Chinese 
stories appropriate to the reading abil- 
ity and interest age of my seven- and 
eight-year-old pupils. What was my 
surprise one noon to return from 
lunch and find seven girls and one 
boy at their desks, writing. “Is it let- 
ters?” I asked. “No,” was the an- 
swer, “we haven’t enough Chinese 
stories, so we are making some our- 
selves.” I spelled words, made para- 
graphs, and filled in punctuation, but 
otherwise had no word in the writing 
of the stories. 

It was sheer delight to read these 
creative reactions to our activity, and 
they were enthusiastically received by 
the rest of the group. Seven of the 
best stories were chosen, mounted, 
bound in a bogus-paper book, and 
placed on our “Come to China” table. 
The book was read by visitors with a 
great deal of interest, although ap- 
preciation of the stories depends on 
one’s understanding of second-year 
capabilities. 

In previous activity programs dur- 
ing the year we had given original 
plays and tableaux. In this program, 
which concluded the year’s work, the 
children explained how they learned 
in an activity program, using each 
phase of the Chinese activity as an 
example. It gave the parents a very 
clear understanding of the modern 
approach to subject matter; and as 
they walked about the room examin- 
ing seatwork, number work, kites, 
lanterns, designs, costumes, collec- 
tions, pictures, and so on, I am sure 








3. Diogenes 
4. Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Monroe, Harrison, Tyler, 
Taylor, Wilson 
5. Thomas A. Edison 
6. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin 
7. Rhode Island 
8. Egypt 
9. Baltimore and Ohio 
10. Sir Walter Raleigh 
11. Columbus 
12. Italy 
13. Glasgow 
14. Kentucky 
15. Chaucer 
III. 1. statesman 
. Jefferson 
. Philadelphia 
The Hague 
. Gainsborough 
New York 
. David Copperfield 
. Connecticut 
. black and white 
. guide and trapper 
. Arizona 
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that they themselves felt something 
of the lure of China. To me, how- 
ever, the triumph of the seven weeks 
of work was in the book on the table, 
“Original Chinese Stories,” contain- 
ing the expression of these childish 
imaginations, stimulated by the de- 
light in their China experience, and 
their need for more Chinese stories, 
Two of the stories are given below. 


Tue Story OF THE CHINESE Boy 


Once upon a time there was a Chinese 
boy. He was going to a Chinese town. 
On his way he met a little girl. She 
was crying. 

“Why are you crying?” asked the 
little boy. 

“Oh, little boy,” said the little girl, 
“there is a great dragon in these woods 
and I am afraid of it.” 

Just then they heard a roaring noise. 

“Oh, there it is!” said the little girl. 

Just then the little boy threw dirt in 
the dragon’s eyes. While the dragon 
was blinking they got out of the forest 
safely. 


A Cnurnese Fay TALe 


Once upon a time, long, long ago, 
there was an old farmer named Wong 
See. Down in Hong Kong there lived a 
son who was very rich. One day a let- 
ter came to the house. The letter was 
addressed to Mr. Wong See. Mr. Wong 
See first looked and looked at it. Pretty 
soon he took the letter to a scholar to 
have it read, and it read, 


“Dear Honorable One: 

“IT want you and my Honorable Moth- 
er to come down to the city of Hong 
Kong to live with us.” 

So they decided they would. When 
they were in Hong Kong, a horrible 
dragon was there, and the dragon's 
tongue was fire. It burned half the city, 
and then caught on fire and burned itself 
up too. That is why they have not got 
dragons any more. 
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Glimpses of Hawaii 


(Continued from Plate XV1) 


We saw all the important things 
on the island of Oahu—the Punch 
Bowl, the Pali, and the other sights 
of which we had heard so often—but 


unfortunately we could not visit any 


of the other islands. 

Native concerts were held nightly 
at our hotel, and we did not miss one 
of them. If you follow our example, 
when you come to Honolulu, you 
will surely buy a stock of Hawaiian 
sheet music and phonograph records 
to carry back home with you. 

Surfboard riding is a popular sport 
at Waikiki. You look out the win- 
dow and see scores of riders coming 
in over the waves at high speed. 
Then and there your mind is made 
up—you must try it. It looks so 
simple and easy; just stand on the 
board and let the waves carry you in. 
When you make your first attempt, 
you find just how easy it is—about as 
easy as walking a tightrope! As for 
riding all the way in—well, you may 
go fifty or sixty feet, if you are 
lucky. We were no sooner able to 
ride a little distance, than it was time 
to leave this dream world, and start 
for home. Why must we wake up? 


Homeward Bound 


Honolulu not only knows how to 
welcome the boats, but it makes a 
sailing mighty effective. A tremen- 
dous crowd’ assembled to see us off, 
and the band played for half an hour. 
Every passenger on board, man, wom- 
an, or child, had on at least four leis, 
and most of them must have had nine 
or ten. The ship sails, with the band 
playing, “Till We Meet Again,” and 
hundreds of passengers throw their 
garlands overboard, having been told 
that if these float ashore the travelers’ 
return to the Islands will be assured. 
If you can have this experience and 
not be affected, you must have ice 
water in your veins! Hawaii is a place 
that you not merely see—you feel it. 


Key To Picrures oN Piate XVI 


1. In Hawaii pineapples grow on 
great plantations. 

2. As Honolulu, on the island of 
Oahu, looks from shipboard when 
one is approaching it. 

3. An old legend tells how a drag- 
on lives in the cave behind Rainbow 
Falls, on the island of Hawaii. 

4. Since Honolulu is the capital of 
the territory of Hawaii, the govern- 
ment of the islands centers in this 
Territorial Office Building. 

§. Along the famous 
Beach, near Honolulu, 
riding is a popular sport. 

6. Aloha Tower, on the water 
front, says “Hello” and “Good-by” 
to all ships visiting Honolulu, which 
is often called ““The Crossroads of the 
Pacific.” 

7. Foreign-looking houseboats re- 
sembling the Chinese sampan are 
shown at their Hawaiian anchorage. 

8. The corner of Bishop and Queen 
streets in Honolulu is so busy that a 
traffic officer is needed. 

9. The Pali is a great cliff on the 
island of Oahu. 

10. The wonderful flowers of 
Hawaii seem to look best when worn 
as garlands by the native girls. 


Waikiki 
surfboard 
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Teaching through Pupils’ Interests 


(Continued from page 25) 


and he becomes a more tolerant indi- 
vidual. 

4. He learns that he is a part of 
society and has a part to play and a 
contribution to make to the group. 

5. He learns to respect the efforts 
of others. 


® AN EXAMPLE of following 

and using an interest gained by a 
group from their school environment 
is described below. 

During a period of several months 
the elementary school had raised more 
than five hundred dollars for the re- 
lief of needy families, largely by chil- 
dren’s selling articles of their own 
make to one another. The numerous 
sales caused congestion in the halls 
and classrooms and the need for a 
central school store was apparent. 

This need was recognized by the 
pupils of one fifth grade which had a 
large workroom adjoining the class- 
room. The children decided that 
they wanted a children’s store and 
not one like the adults’ store. 

Valerie suggested that it might be 
decorated with peppermint-candy 
decorations. Jimmy wanted to paint 
girls and boys on it, and have them 
doing the things that they best en- 
joyed doing in school. Someone else 
suggested that they must have some 
little children in it, too, so that the 
first-grade classes would enjoy using 
it. Many of the pupils contributed 
ideas to the group when plans were 
discussed. 

During the art period each child 
was asked to draw and design on pa- 
per one counter for the store. At the 
end of the period, with the teacher’s 
help, they selected the most interest- 
ing and original designs, and tried to 
combine many of the ideas displayed 
by the group. 

The next problem was to deter- 
mine the number of counters and the 
dimensions of each. This required 
measuring the room, drawing plans 
to scale, and estimating the measure- 
ments of the counters. Some pupils 
measured in yards, some in inches. 
The manual-training teacher wanted 
all the measurements in feet and 
inches. This involved learning the 
use of inches, feet, and yards. It 
was decided to have one low counter 
for the first- and second-grade pupils. 
The counters were to be made of 
large pieces of fiberboard, measuring 
4’ x 12’. How could it be cut eco- 
nomically? Later the pupils had this 
problem to solve: What is the cost of 
4 pieces of fiberboard 4’ x 12’ at $.06 
per square foot? This led to the dis- 
cussion and use of square measure. 
Similar problems were solved 

The teacher planned the work so 
that every child did some sawing and 
nailing. Many stayed after school to 
work. Soon the store was equipped 
with four counters, arranged around 
three sides of the room. The tops were 
painted yellow, with a peppermint- 
candy design for a border. On the 
side of the counter that faced the 
customer, a colorful frieze of life in 
school was painted. 

The class was very hopeful that 
other grades in school would rent 
space. The renting prices for the 
various counters showed good busi- 





ness sense. The counter next to the 
window cost fifteen cents a day, be- 
cause of the sunlight it received, and 
because of its conspicuous position, 
while other counters of the same size 
cost but ten cents. 

Next came the thought that the 
principal might give her permission 
to some other grade to develop a sim- 
ilar plan. This led to a discussion of 
charters and patents in the business 
world. One child arrived the next 
morning with the following typed 
paragraph: 

“I give my full permission to let 
Miss "s fifth grade have their 
store in the elementary school. 
Signed 





Principal.” 

Soon children from other rooms 
came to rent space for their products. 
Then the class decided that the store 
must have a manager. 

The class made the following list 
of duties for the manager. 

1. Arrange your desk so that peo- 
ple will know that you are manager, 
without saying, “I am the manager 
of this store.” 

2. Try to rent the counters to 
other grades. 


3. See that the store is always in 


order. 

4. See that the store is opened and 
closed on time. 

5. Keep the books in good onal 
tion, 

6. See that the money is in ‘the 
teacher’s safe when not needed for 
change. 

Two rules regarding the financial 
policy were formulated. 

1. When the money is handed in 
on Friday by committee chairmen, 
the money in the box should balance 
with the books. 

2. One half of the receipts will be 
given to the unemployment fund un- 
til the materials are paid for, and 
then the full amount will be donated. 

The fifth grade was responsible for 
the food sold in the store. Each week 
a good manager was chosen. He made 
his order for food from a list of suit- 
able and safe foods for children to 
eat at noon and after school. The 
store manager then took his order to 
the cafeteria manager, who gave him 
wholesale prices. At first his orders 
were very timid, and the food was in- 
adequate for the crowd, but he grad- 
ually learned to order more. 

He had to plan very carefully to 
make a fair profit, and think in 
terms of other costs besides food cost. 
He kept all the money that was taken 
in during the week, paid for the cost 
of the food, and on Friday gave the 
profit to the class treasury. The class 
checked his accounts to see that his 
figures were correct. 

- During the first four days of busi- 

ness the store yielded approximately 
$21.30 for the relief of the unem- 
ployed. Many of the articles sold 
were made by the students. Clay 
pottery and sculpture, wooden toys, 
cakes, cookies, popcorn, and fruit 
were some of the things on sale. 

The interest which the children 
showed in building, decorating, and 
opera the store supplied many 
ated problems in the fields of 
| endl and social adjustment. 
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slip by without this 
very vital 
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What a costly, time-tak- 
ing task it would be for 
you each week to dig 
out the very news you 
want from the impon- 

derable conglomeration of world 

events. News-Week, at great ex- 
pense, does this work for you, ar- 
ranges it in 19 departments for 
your quick grasp and ready under: 


standing. 
3,000 to yeu in 52 
issues of News- 
Week each year—a wealth of fas- 
cinating pictorial material invalu- 
able for your school use in posters, 
scrap books and school newspapers. 
News-Week is easily correlated with 
Units of Work on Geography, His- 
tory, Civics, Language, Current 


Events. 
t} the next five months— 
20 issues. This repre- 
sents a saving of one dollar over 
the single copy price of 0c. If 
you wish, we will send you a full 
year (52 issues at the Special 
Teachers Rate) for only $2.25—a 
saving of $2.95 over the single copy 
price. Just use coupon below and 
mark your preference. 


NEWS-WEEK (NEWS) NORTH 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager 
NEWS-WEEK 

Rockefeller Center 

270 Sixth Ave., New York City 


send me the next 52 issues of News- 
for $2.25. [> 


send me the next 20 issues of News- 
for $1 


remittance is enclosed oO Send me bili 
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Vesta N. pn Seam- 

stress, Without Expe- 

ween, Becomes Hostess 
of Beautiful Hotel. 

“I was dissatisfied with my 
Position and earnings as a seam- 
stress, and in constant fear of 
losing my job and being replaced 
by a younger girl. Then, I an- 
swered the Lewis Schools’ adver- 
tisement. When their booklet 
arrived, I knew my problem was 
solved. Here was a field offer- 
ing good pay, fascinating work, 
splendid opportunities. Best of 
all, there were equal opportuni- 
ties for those both young and 
mature. I enrolled at once. 
Soon I became Housekeeper-Hostess of a beautiful hotel. 
I'm happier than I have been in my life—and I owe it 
all to Lewis Leisure-time, Home Study Training.” 

Step Into a Well-Paid Hotel Position 
Good positions from coast to coast for trained men and wo- 
men in hotel, club, steamship, rest,.urant and institutional 
field. Hundreds of graduates are ‘‘making good”’ as Hotel 
Managers, Assistant Menagers, Stewards, Housekeepers, 
Hostesses and 65 other different types of well-paid positions. 
Living often included. Previous experience proved un- 
necessary. Lewis graduates, both young and mature, win- 
ning success, Good grade school education. plus LewisTrain- 
ing, qualifies you at home, in leisure time. FREE Book 
gives full details about this fascinating field, and explains 
how you are registered, free of extra cost, in the Lewis 
National Placement Service. Mail coupon NOW. 


OPPORTUNITY COUPON 


Lewis Hotel Training Schools, 






Sta. MA-9041, Washington, D. C. 

Send me the Free Book, “Your Big Opportunity,” 
without obligation, and details as to how to qualify 
for a well-paid position. 
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AMERICAN INDIANS 


* Special Offer * 


TO INTRODUCE OUR MATERIAL 


INDIAN PLAYMATES OF NAVAJO LAND 
—a unit of work for children6to9 - - ~- $1.00 








AMERICAN INDIAN PICTURE SHEET- -_ .25 
INDIANS OF THE SOUTHWEST PICTURE 
“uy esc cec oe ee eet ee 10 


AME RICAN INDIAN TEACHING PICTURES 
—eight beautiful sepia pictures 7x13 inches .50 


REGULAR PRICE $1.85 
wy Ofter 
Special introductory offer l quinee 


to readers who mention this Mar. 15, 
mogazine when they order 1936 








OTHER MATERIAL ON AMERICAN INDIANS: 
MANY MOONS AGO AND NOW~—a anit of 

work for children 9 to 12 $1 
CHILDREN OF THE GREAT SPIRIT—a 

unit of work for children6to9- - - - - 
THREE ARROWS—a thrilling story of Indian 

Life on the Canadian border - - - - + 1.00 
NORTH AMERICA PICTURE MAP - - -_ .50 
INDIAN INSERT SHEET FOR SAME - - 10 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS "2.0" vsax" 


@EUROPE 


34 days $325 to 56 days $5%. 
Very attractive land tours. 
Ocean passage tourist class. 
METROPOLITAN TRAVEL CO. 
260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 






















rp THE ORIENT =" 


Join our ANNUAL EXPLORATION TOUR to 
Hawaii, Japan, Korea, China, Philippines. This year 
new features, better thanever. See it all with us. 
We use the largest steamers on the Pacific, sail June 
27, return Aug. 24, 1936. We get the best of local 
atmosphere, our clients returned pleased. Write 
for itinerary with complete cost $750.00— 
RUDOLPH TRAVEL BUREAU 
1200 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


TRAVEL BARGAINS! 


Russia via efand, England, Denmark, Finland 
$349. Upton Close Expedition to Orient $475 Up. 
Round the World § -_ Will Durant;— watoey of 
Civilization Tour. an Island Cruise. Many 

others. Send fo Booklet’ —" 
Deferred Papenend Plan for Teachers. 
WILLIAM M. BARBER 


Babson Park, Massachusetts 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


































Lavitations uacements 


— Anno 
AT SPECIAL PRICES 
100 hand-engraved $10.00 
Wedding..: including two sets of ae 


Script Lettering - 
Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards = = $1.00 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1038 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


& FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


Ab 


To order any of the following items, use a separate slip of paper, 
3% by 5% inches, for each item. On the slip write Number of item 
desired, together wth your name, mailing address, school, and teach- 
ing position. Send your request slips (accompanied by stamps or coin 
when called for) to Treasure-Trove, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


52. Harmonica Bands Popular 

In many schools the harmonica 
band is the most popular activity 
of the pupils.. Thousands of such 
bands have been organized, in the _ 
United States and in other coun- 
tries. Teachers who find it well 
worth while to encourage latent 
musical talent will be interested 
in the special “Teacher Offer” of 
M. Hohner, Inc. This company 
provides not only a fine harmonica 
but books of songs and other help- 
ful material at much less than 
cost. All will be sent postpaid for 
one dollar. 


53. Indian Bead-Craft 

Among the various crafts that 
are practicable for children . (as 
well as adults) none brings greater 
satisfaction than that of Indian 
bead-craft. Beads are attractive 
to work with, results that are 
effective and artistic can be 
achieved, and the expense for ma- 
terials is very small. Creative abil- 
ity is stimulated, a sense of design 
is encouraged, ideas of color har- 
mony are instilled. Both girls and 
boys will enjoy making things to 
give away or to keep for their own 
use—such articles as fobs, belts, 
bags, rings, necklaces, and girdles. 
Instructions and designs are: in- 
cluded in a pamphlet which 
put out by the Walco Bead Com- 


pany. 


54. In a Grain of Wheat 

To the miner there may be gold 
“in them thar hills,” but to the 
seeing eye there is golden wheat in 
the tiny grain that looks so use- 
less. And golden wheat can mean 
strength and health, for it con- 
tains elements nicely balanced by 
Nature. “The Wheat Grain Tells 
You Its Story” is an illustrated 
folder that children can under- 
stand, and “The Story of. Wheat” 
presents the subject graphically in 
a chart. The National Biscuit 
Company offers both to teachers. 
By the way, if you are ever near 
Hamburg, N.J., plan to stop and 
see this company’s Wheatsworth 
Mill, where the same “old mill 
stream” ground grain before the 
War of 1812. 


58. A Lake One Can Walk On 
Down in the Caribbean Sea, off 
the coast of Venezuela, is an un- 
usual island. Not the least of, its 
claims to fame is possession of the 
world’s largest asphalt lake. From 
this strange lake comes the asphalt 
that makes smooth city pave- 
ments and various kinds of roofs 
and floors. Columbus, on his third 
voyage, called the island Trinidad, 
and such it remains, but the Indi- 
ans’ name was more poetic, “Land 


of the Humming Bird.” Cacao 





beans, sugar, and other tropical 
products are exported, but asphalt 
leads them in importance. The 
asphalt lake, 114 acres in size, has 
a certain movement, but one may 


* walk on it without sinking. Much 


of interest about the lake is told 
in the Barber Asphalct Company’s 
illustrated free publication, “The 
Wonderland of Trinidad.” 


56. A la Mode 

It is: never too wintry for the 
new spring fashions to be a topic 
of animated conversation when- 
ever women gather and begin 
telling what’s what in gowns. At 
such times if a teacher talks shop, 
it has no connection with princi- 
ples or technique—or principals 
either. The “shop” is one around 
the corner, or down the street, or 
on the avenue. When this mood 
is on, the new spring catalogue of 
Fifth Avenue Modes, with latest 
fashions by Betty Wales, will help 
solve perplexing problems. Shall 
we ask to have it sent to you? 


57. “The Story of Light” 

An effective way to present the 
relation of light to sight so that 
pupils will be led to conserve vi- 
sion instead of putting unneces- 
sary strain on their eyes is found 
in a unit of work, “The Story of 
Light,” prepared by the Incandes- 
cent Lamp Department of the 
General Electric Company. Part I 
outlines the history of light from 
early times to the present. Part II 
is concerned with the right and 
wrong ways to use light. A mime- 
ographed story for each Part is 
organized into page-length chap- 
ters, with test questions, true-false 
sentences, and suggestions for 
seatwork. Two large charts ac- 
company the stories. Ten cents in 
stamps will bring you this mate- 
rial. 


58. From Alpine Pastures 

Those decorative herds of cattle 
that one sees in pictures of Switz- 
erland, grazing in meadows over- 
looking snow-clad peaks, have a 
very practical purpose that the 
tourist may not always remember. 
Even in the time of the Romans, 
the cheese produced in Switzerland 
(Helvetia) was famous, and it has 
remained famous through the cen- 
turies, Co-operative dairying is 
an old story to the Swiss farmer. 
Even the high pastures are com- 
munity owned. If you and your 
pupils want to know, for example, 
who puts the holes in Switzerland 
cheese, or how much a single 
“loaf” of such cheese weighs, or a 
hundred other interesting facts, 
you can find out from the illus- 
trated “Story of Switzerland 
Cheese,” sent for the asking. 
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The New Geography 


An hundred realms appear— 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains, extending wide, 
The pomp of kings, the shepherd's humbler pride. 


—Goldsmith, The Traveler. 


When the tiny Phoenician galleys left the safety of home 
shores and ventured out from the Mediterranean even 
into the stormy Atlantic, trade and treasure were not the 
only lures to the far horizon. 


It was not the need for a new home alone which propelled 
the boats of the Vikings. Marco Polo’s stories of jewels 
and gold in Cathay, and search for a northwest passage 
were not the only magnets that drew the caravels to a 
new continent. 


More dominant than any of these material forces was the 
irresistible urge to discover and explore. This restless 
spirit of the human heart still spurs men on to miraculous 
achievements, sending them to regions of ice and snow, 
or On courageous journeys to the stratosphere, or to the 
boundless wastes of some untrod desert. 


No longer are these ventures into the unknown the privi- 
lege of the few. The printed page permits the stay-at- 
homes to share them. 


Today’s world is a world of travel, and our children can 
be prepared to make their journeys intelligently and 
appreciatively. Geography is the subject that fulfills this 
function, because the heart of geography is travel—travel 
so conducted and interpreted that provincialism fades 
and kinship with the world becomes paramount. 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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